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Menu-Planning and Food Distribution 


In a College Cooperative 


IGHT houses on six streets were 
campus homes during 1934-35 for 
over two hundred active members of 
the Students’ Cooperative Association of 
the University of Washington in Seattle.* 
Board and room cost these men and 
women, on a campus where the average 
is well above thirty dollars a month, ap- 
proximately twenty dollars. Besides well- 


planned, appetizing meals, the cooperative’ 


provided an inexpensive but ambitious so- 
cial and cultural program. 

Vital to the organization’s success has 
been its unique central kitchen. Indi- 
vidual dining rooms are linked by a 
truck, popularly called the “hot car.” Spe- 
cially designed containers insure that hot 
food will be hot at serving time. A sys- 
tem of menu-planning was evolved during 
the year which increased the efficiency of 
the cooperative’s food service department 
to a point where two full-time employees 
and three “houseboys” giving three hours 
of time a day easily handled all purchas- 
ing, cooking, and delivery. 

Modern equipment also makes for effi- 
ciency. Plans for the central kitchen 
were made last year by Walter Honderich, 
general manager and founder of the co- 
operative, while the organization was still 
small enough to require only a_ single 
dining room. Experiments were carried 
on which resulted in the present menu- 
Standardization tables and food distribu- 
tion system. A study was made of down- 
town hotel and restaurant kitchens. 

This preparation was timely, for last 
fall requests for membership deluged the 
cooperative’s office and necessitated the 
opening of six additional houses. Man- 
agement of individual kitchens was out 


*The Student's Cooperative Ass’n in Seattle 
was organized in 1933 and started with twenty 
seven members. A recent survey shows eight co 
operative cafeterias in operation on college camp- 
uses over the country. 
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by 
Elinor Henry 


Students’ Cooperative House 
Seattle, Washington 


of the question, considering the limited 
resources of the students. 

Several leaders from the group’s first 
units went to Seattle before school opened 
to tear out partitions, nour concrete, help 
build the big “stand-in” refrigerator, make 
bins and tables, and put in place the 
bakery ovens and electric ranges which 
constituted the central kitchen’s first equip- 
ment. During the year constant improve- 
ment has been going on. A modern steam 
plant with two large steam kettles and a 
pressure cooker were installed shortly 
after school opened. A food dicer, vege- 
table peeler, and an electric mixer were 
among other time-saving and energy-con 
serving devices added. 

Part of the saving to cooperative mem- 
bers has been due to a policy of buying 
direct from wholesale and commission 
houses and producers. Preference is given 
to products brought by the students them- 
selves from their homes, if the quality 
is good and if they can afford to bring 
the food in at prevailing prices. Tons of 
potatoes, hundreds of boxes of apples, 
and gallons of canned vegetables have 
been credited against the board-and-room 
bills of members. 

Standard cost-accounting methods are 
used to allocate expenditures, with all 
books open for the inspection of mem- 
bers. The organization is run on a non- 
profit, cost-sharing basis, with business 
responsibility centralized in the general 
Honderich. Under the 
menu-planning system which he has de- 


manager, Mr. 


veloped, the exact cost of each item in a 
meal is on record, together with the 
amount of food served to each house. 
This plan practically reduces recipe- 
standardization to mathematical calcula- 


tions which can be worked out with a 


slide-rule and adding machine—and 
makes meal-preparation almost a routine 
following of bulletin-board instructions. 
This does not mean, of course, that skill 
not needed for both 
Much de- 
pends on the adaptability and intelligence 
of the kitchen staff. 


Home economics majors and house 


and training ar« 


phases of the food service. 


mothers make up the committee planning 
the basic menu schedule, which covers a 
period of two weeks. Changes are made 
to provide variety and to make use of 
seasonal fruits and vegetables. Complete 
menus for an entire week are usually 
posted on a_ bulletin 


Also posted 


are the detailed instructions sent down 


ready in advance, 
board in the central kitchen 


from the office by Robert Coddington, an 
engineering student who has charge of 
this work. These consist of a “Kitchen 
Menu and Food Schedu!e,” 


are tacked kitchen recipes which give 


below which 


exact quantities of ingredients in pounds 


Ordinarily, these are sent down a day in 


‘ 


advance, so that two sets are on the board 
at once This enables the purchasing de 
partment to buy any necessary materials 
of which the stockroom may be short 
These kitchen recipes are prepared by 
an interesting and complicated procedure 
that is not easy to describe. They must 
begin life, of course, as conventional 
recipes in a standard cookbook. For use 
in the cooperative kitchen, everything but 
seasoning must be measured in quantities 
The first step is to estimate the weight 
of the original recipe. This is simplified 
by a conversion table made by experi 
menting with all ingredients required 
This table includes: net weight as pur 
chased; net weight of edible portion; 
weight of one cup; weight of one cup 
diced; weight of one cup shredded; mis- 


When once the proportions 
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cellaneous 








have been reduced to standard weights, 
each portion of the recipe is multiplied by 
the factor that will bring its yield to ten 
pounds. The resulting recipe for a ten- 
pound unit is filed for reference by Mr. 
Coddington. ‘ Tables for price, proteins, 
and total calories per pound also have 
been worked out, and this information is 
put on the recipe cards. From these it is 
quite simple to fill out the kitchen recipe 
forms. On these the cooks have in plain 
sight the total quantity that will be 
needed, besides the quantity and weight 
of each ingredient. For example, if 90 
pounds of Swiss steak would be required 
to provide a one-third pound serving for 
every member at dinner, each item in the 
standardized recipe would be multiplied 
by nine. On the “Kitchen Menu and Food 
Schedule” the cooks see what quantity 
will be needed by each dining room. After 
mixing, in most cases, foods are cooked 
in pans in which they can be taken to in- 
dividual kitchens. 

Two other forms are filled out by Mr. 
Coddington for each day’s menu. One 
is the “Daily Menu,” which lists each item 
on the bill of fare, as calculated for an 


individual _ serving. 


left-overs check- 
ed. 

Breakfast is 
the only meal 
prepared in part 
in the individual 
kitchens. Coffee 
cake, syrup, and 
a few other 
things which may 
be prepared the 
day before are 
sent out from the 
central ‘kitchen, 
but members 
cook cereal, slice 
oranges, make 
French toast, or 
do whatever else 
must be done, 
working with di- 


rections temporarily or permanently post- 
ed for their use. Coffee, tea, dry break- 
fast foods, bread, crackers, spices, and 
other staples are kept on hand. The 
day’s supply of butter and milk is brought 
to each house early in the morning with 


the breakfast delivery. 








The cooperative truck which is so essential to the success of a 
central kitchen plan. 


Four trips are made each school day 
by the cooperative truck, five on Saturday, 
and only two on Sunday. The first, al- 
ready mentioned, is made at about six 
o’clock in the morning. Returned cream 
and milk cans, baking pans, and hot food 
containers from the previous night’s din- 





Columns are pro- 
vided for the quan- 
tity of one portion, 
its weight, price, 


Students’ Cooperative Association 
Daily Menu and Meal Report 
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ner are picked up. 
About 11:30, lunch 
is delivered. Sup- 
plies requisitioned 
by house managers 
are taken out with 
the afternoon deliv- 
ery and lunch “pick- 
up.” Dinner delivery 
is made about 6 
o'clock. 

Meal time varies 
a little in the differ- 
ent houses, but gen- 
erally speaking 
school day break- 
fast is served at 
7:15, lunch at 12:15, 
and dinner at 6:15. 
Men or women who 
are late must serve 
themselves. 

Work schedules in 
the houses are the 
responsibility of the 
house manager. Ap- 
proximately three 
hours of work a 
week are all any one 
person is required 
to do. Each mem- 
ber is assigned to 
his or her definite 
share in dishwash- 
ing, serving, and 
housecleaning. Care 
of grounds and 
maintenance work 
also are done by 
members. In one 
house — laund is 


done cooperatively. 
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The Cardinal Objectives 


and a 
Homemaking Project 


by 
Candace ]j. 
Cassadaga, New York 


Doelman 


ODERN education always offers 

to teachers of all kinds an ever 

pressing challenge—that of pre- 
paring students for complete, full living. 
This is especially true in the case of 
homemaking teachers, for they are re- 
sponsible for the attitudes, ideals and 
techniques of the new homes which the 
girls will create and for many of the 
influences carried directly into the homes 
where the girls are now living. 

If homemaking is to face this chal- 
lenge squarely and keep abreast of the 
present needs with limited budgets, it 
must be practical and meet the everyday 
needs of everyday girls. 

The Secondary Education Commission 
has stated seven cardinal principles as 
standards by which we may judge and 
measure the quality of our work in any 
field. These principles are (1) Health; 
(2) Command of Fundamental Processes ; 
(3) Worthy Home Membership; (4) 
Vocation; (5) Citizenship; (6) Worthy 
Use of Leisure; (7) Ethical Character. 

\iming to keep in mind all these ideals, 
the following project was planned and 
worked out by girls in a class in home 
planning and interior decorating in the 
Cassadaga High School Homemaking De- 
partment. 

In our small 
people, we are fortunate in having quite 
a large hardware and furniture store, 
Waite and Wallen, by This has 
several large show and store rooms each 


town of five hundred 


name. 


containing furniture of all kinds but not 


arranged in any special order. This hit 


ne 
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or miss arrangement motivated the idea 
that if the furniture could be systematic- 
ally arranged, it would present a more 
pleasing appearance and be very effective 
as a sales idea. With this thought in 
mind, I was happy to secure the full co- 
operation of the owners of the store, al- 
though they may have been a little skep- 
tical as to what eight girls, six of whom 
were sophomores, could do. They al- 
lowed us a large storeroom on the second 
floor, twenty-three by sixty feet, with win- 
dows on one side and in the front. We 
were permitted to chose any furniture 
which we might want from stock. 

At first our task tremendous 
and we wondered if we had attempted 
more than we could The 
girls were intensely interested for here 


seemed 
accomplish. 


was an opportunity to plan, choose and 


arrange real furniture and to make the 
“dream” apartment which they all hoped 
to own, really come true. 

The planning of our home was our first 
problem. Each girl drew this huge room 
to scale and arranged the walls and rooms 
in the she thought ideal. These 
drawings were voted on and the best one 


chosen as the official “blue print.” 


way 


Our next step was the interesting one 
of planning the budget for our home and 
for each room and the selection of the 
furnishings the budget allowed. We tried 
to keep this within the living scale of the 
average family of the community. 

Soon, instead of high school girls, we 
into 


transformed ourselves 


painters and paper-hangers. 


carpenters, 


This necessi- 


The photograph above 
shows the sun-room 
and that at the left a 
corner of the living 
room. The wall paper 
arrangement may be 
clearly seen at the 
right side of the living 
room. 


7% oh oat Fs 
» 


ava 


tated a field trip to a nearby city to select 
the wall coverings for all our rooms. We 
built six-foot partitions to divide off the 
rooms. These were “papered” with real 
wallpaper held in place by thumb tacks. 

The “uprights” of the walls were two 
inch strips of pine placed every seventeen 
brace 


inches along the floor. A across 


the top held these firmly in place. Spac 
18-inch 


lapped and 


ing them this way allowed the 


wallpaper to be matched, 
thumbtacked to them. 

Our front room was soon transformed 
into a delightful sunroom complete with 
ferns, magazines and soft cushions (see 
illustration). 

The living room was comfortable and 

The 
we planned this 


thing here 


room 


hospitable. interesting 
that 


Each time we arranged it, a cus- 


was seven 
times. 
tomer would arrive and like it so well 
that 


pieces. 


we would lose some of our choice 
Six rugs were sold from the liv- 
The 


covered that it was easier to sell furnish 


ing room floor. owners soon dis- 


ings if they were attractively displayed. 


The dining room was in walnut and 


blue and even the dishes in the china 
closet were in harmony, 
Twin beds in mahogany and a chintz 


Nook,” 


were points of interest in the bedroom. 


chair, along with the “Nursery 
Ivory and green was the color scheme 
kitchen and 


Our kitchen plan was 


chosen for the adjoining 
breakfast 
previously routed and experimented with 


room. 


and we believe it was most efficiently ar 
ranged, 

This project included innumerable les 
sons not previously mentioned. We stu 
died pictures, for instance, in our living 
room and the selection and choosin of 
home accessories took place in our sun 
room. The kitchen was a laboratory for 
the study of efficiency. Curtains, plants, 
ete., were borrowed from interested mem 
bers of the community. 

When we 
community “Open House” 
day to Saturday 


finished our work we had a 
from Wednes 


Their 


advertising 


The owners were well pleased 
business increased and the 
and novelty of it was helpful to arouse 
merchandise We all 


interest in their 


benefited greatly 
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The total cost to the store was $6.42 
lumber $2.00 and wallpaper for six rooms 
$4.42. 

In judging our results in terms of the 
aforementioned cardinal principles, prob- 
ably the outstanding was 
Worthy Home Membership. 
would be better prepared to be a worthier 


one realized 


Surely a girl 


member of her family after experiencing 
the 
small, each member carried a very defi- 


such a project. Because class was 
nite responsibility toward the success of 
the undertaking. Many of the qualities 
are of course intangible, therefore | will 
leave it to my class of eight girls whether 
or not they are successful homemakers 
and home members. 

Closely related to the home is commu 
nity life or citizenship. If a girl is a bet- 
ter home member she is certainly a more 
desirable citizen and if she has the initia- 
tive and knowledge, there is no end to the 
her home. sur 


possibilities to improve 


roundings. We made our project a com- 


munity affair and thus magnified the value 
of desirable citizenship. 

The accumulation of knowledge and its 
use is the keynote of happy leisure hours. 
This project furnished food for thought 
great lines. With several 


along a many 


girls, a keen interest of beautifying their 
kindled. With the 


collecting pictures—miniature 


homes was another 
hobby of 
and studying 


Another 


copies of the masterpieces 
about their artists, was started. 
is planning the remodeling of her home. 
These girls are doing these things not 
because they have to, but because they 
are interested and are happy to divert 
some of their leisure to such projects. 
Only one member of the class was a 
senior, consequently it is somewhat diff- 
cult to judge the actual vocational aspect 
of the work, even though they were all 
interested, It did, however, give the girls 


insight into several occupations which 


they, perhaps, had never thought about 
before. The senior plans to enter a school 
of interior decorating 

The command of fundamental processes 
is rather indefinite to include in such a 
list of 
did of course, enter into the planning of 
the 


results from this project, but it 


work \ccuracy of figure and line 


was an important factor. 


If we sum up all these results we find 
that the girls developed numerous charac- 
teristics as foresight, accuracy, interest in 
worthwhile activities, carrying of a piece 
of work to a successful finish, efficiency 


in planning, desire to improve, an eye for 
interesting arrangements, a sense of re- 
sponsibility, a realization of the value of 
wise choices, good taste in purchasing 
overcoming difficulties 
unsurmountable. 


articles and of 
which at times 
Surely, all this leads to the building of 
ethical character. 

Much of the happiness of life comes 
work 


seem 


each 
which a person undertakes. 
ences a sense of pride from work per- 


from doing well piece of 


He experi- 


fected which a slovenly person never 


knows. Satisfaction from complete work 


is a rich reward. “It is conscientious 
completeness which turns work into art. 
The 


artistic.” 


smallest thing well done, becomes 
This was the philosophy of our 
project. 

A project similar to this could easily 
be worked out in almost any small town 
or large city. Contact with the owners 
of such a store and securing of their co- 
operation is really all that is necessary. 
Let the under 
We 


“our 


your class work out rest 


your helpful guidance, spent our 


double class period in home” for 


one month. The girls all voted that this 


was the happiest month of the course. 





A hundred and fifty years ago some American child was probably the proud possessor of a completely equipped toy kitchen like this. It is from 
the collection of American toys at the Metropolitan Museum of Art and is published through the courtesy of that institution. 
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What is the Manufacturer Doing to Protect the Consumer? 


ECAUSE the consumers of today are 
rapidly demanding factual knowledge 
regarding merchandise, it becomes 
increasingly important for manufacturers 
to tell their story over the counter. Ad- 
vance information contained in advertis- 
ing copy has its value BUT one cannot 
expect, with the mass of material that is 
read by the average consumer, that the 
content value or advantages of a product 
will be long remembered if they are not 
emphasized at the point of sale. Nor is 
it reasonable to sales per- 
sonnel to remember the many facts re- 
the hundreds of 


expect store 


layed to them about 
pieces of merchandise they handle, re- 
gardless of how excellent the work of 
buyers and training departments in in- 
structing them, may be. This information 
can, however, be at their fingertips if it is 
provided in printed form. Such data is of 
particular interest to women consumers, 
who are being educated by women’s clubs, 
home economics and other groups, to de- 
mand specific information regarding mer- 
chandise under pur- 
Unless this information is volun- 


consideration for 
chase. 
tarily made available to women, by manu- 
facturers and retailers at the point of 
sale, the merchants’ hands may be forced. 
Careful labeling or tagging of merchan- 
dise, with facts presented—preferably on 
the basis of laboratory findings—is the 
safe way to assure accuracy of presenta- 
Apart from the fiber content of fab- 
problem of 


tion. 
rics and merchandise, the 
washability, cleanability, shrinkage, 
is a very important element in the satis- 
faction which the customer gets out of 
In this connection Asso- 


etc., 


purchases made. 
ciated Wool Industries has already estab- 
lished contacts on behalf of wool with the 
National Association of Laundry Owners 
and The Dry Cleaners Institute to dis- 
cover the most suitable methods for han- 
dling fabrics of wool. 

We believe that facts best 
interests of the consumer, and Associated 
Wool Industries is making every possible 
effort to make available to the buying 
public the facts about wool—the specific 
qualities inherent in merchandise contain- 
ing wool fiber, as these qualities relate to 
beauty of appearance or serviceability or 


serve the 


value, and the proper care and use of 
merchandise made of wool. 

In this broad educational and promo- 
tional program on behalf of wool we are 
cooperating closely with manufacturers, 
and with retail distributors in providing 


From an address at convention of National 
Retail Dry Goods Association, Chicago, June, 
5 


AUGUST, 1935 


by 
Ernest C. Morse 


General Director, Associated Wool 
Industries 


all possible information that can be used 
to advantage in dramatizing the story of 
wool to the consumer. We are cooperat- 
ing, also, with home economics groups, 
extension workers, and clothing and tex- 
tile teachers to the end that the rising 
generation may be familiar with the quali- 
ties and advantages of this age old textile 
We have followed the efforts of 
these groups to therefore 
protect the consumer with great interest. 
The emphasis placed by these leaders on 
value, we feel, has already accomplished 
a great deal in educating the consumer 
on how to buy more intelligently, and con- 
tinued efforts in this direction are in the 


fiber. 
inform and 


right direction. 

We are 
fashion editors of newspapers and maga- 
opin 


also in constant touch with 


zines; their influence on public 
ion regarding fiber and fabric cannot be 
overestimated. We _ regard the trade 
press also of very great importance. We 
are indeed all consumers as well as pro- 
ducers, and it is anticipated that trade 
advertising campaigns founded on specific 
types of merchandise will play a lively 
role in our program. 

The National Association of Wool 
Manufacturers has taken several very im- 
portant steps to protect the corfsumer of 
wool products. 

At the instance of Mr. Arthur Besse, 
president, a Labeling Committee was ap- 
pointed last year to propose and approve 
certain standards for fabrics of camel’s 
hair and for wool piece goods when 100% 
wool or when containing a certain amount 
of cotton, silk, rayon or other fibers. 

Regulations for the labeling of knitted 
or woven fabrics containing camel’s hair 
or other specialty fibers were adopted by 
the board of directors in February, 1935. 

On May 16, 1935, regulations for the 
labeling of wool and part wool knitted or 
woven fabrics were approved and adopted. 

Prior to this, standard percentages of 
blankets had been 


standards are 


content in also 
defined. These 
United States Department of Commerce, 
Bureau of Standards, Commercial Stand- 
ard CS39-32. 

At the instance of the Labeling Com- 


wool 
found in 


mittee there has also been introduced in 
both Houses of Congress a new labeling 
Lill. Senator Walsh has introduced the 
bill in the Senate as S2909—a bill to pro- 
tect the public against fraud by prohibit- 
ing the sale of misbranded articles. Con- 


gressman Russell is to introduce a like 


bill in the House of Representatives. 
While no work has been done as yet in 
connection with the labeling or marking 
of yarn, it is anticipated that this will not 
be difficult after the other standards have 
been adopted and are generally known 
and understood. 

The labeling bill was submitted for the 
express purpose of protecting the public 
against fraud of misbranded and misrep 
resented articles. Its purpose is three 
fold: It defines specifically what is “mis 
branding.” It reinforces the enforcement 
powers of the Federal Trade Commission 
very materially by providing for judicial 
condemnation of misbranded articles; and 
it removes the necessity of applying the 
test of competition in cases of this kind 
under the Federal Trade Commission ‘Act, 
and adopts the policy of protection to the 
public as well as of protection of one 
This bill is 


as the British 


competitor against another 
founded on what is known 
Merchandise Marks Act, which has been 
in successful operation now for a good 
many years 

Section 3 of the bill specifically states 
that merchandise containing wool will be 
misbranded if (1) it bears the term 
“100%” or “all wool” and contains more 
than 2% of cotton, jute, hemp, silk, rayon, 
or any fiber other than wool of the sheep 
or lamb or hair of the Angora or Cash 
mere goat; or 

(2) if it 
contains less than 95% wool of the sheep 


bears the term “wool” and 


or lamb or hair of the Angora or Cash- 
mere goat, with a manufacturing tolerance 
of 2% ; 


er 
wool” may be used in reference to yarns, 


provided, however, that the term 


or fabrics, or the principal cloth of a 
garment if it contains less than 95% wool 
of the sheep or lamb or hair of the An- 
gora or Cashmere goat if a guaranteed 
percentage by weight, of the wool of the 
sheep or lamb or hair of the Angora or 
Cashmere goat is stated. 


Wool 


between 


Associated Industries takes no 


sides as woolen and worsted 


fabrics, nor as between all wool and part 
wool goods, but believes sincerely that 
fabrics should be honestly sold for what 
they are and should stand on their own 
merits. Honesty of advertising is an es 


sential of any sound promotional cam 


paign 
I am advised by Mr. P. G. Agnew, 
Standards 


Committee 


secretary, American Associa 
that 


on Ultimate Consumer Goods and also a 


tion, organization of a 


committee was atthorized at a 


American Standards 


textile 


recent meeting of the 
(Continued on page 246) 
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Fine Points: 


A Play in Consumer Education 


It was with the consumer problem in 
mind that Fine Points, a Home Economics 
play, was evolved. The play was devel- 
oped in my class in historic costume to be 
given before a group of high school girls. 
Naturally the purpose of the play and the 
interests of the listeners were given prime 
consideration. In other words, our aim 
was to try to carry across to the girls, in 
an entertaining way, some pertinent facts 
in connection with the selection of 
clothing. 

To carry out our plan a store or shop 
situation seemed the most logical. A shop 
that would carry so many things in so 
small a space was perhaps a bit unusual, 
but since it was to be a play and since 
we desired something not too common- 
place the shop idea seemed to work. The 
appeal that shopping has for women of 
all ages influenced our decision, too. 

The merchants of the town cooperated 
The shop was made in- 
Of course the 


with enthusiasm. 
teresting with merchandise. 
selections that we had in mind to empha- 
size were there as well as some other 
things. Color, balance and rhythm were 
played up in the stage arrangement for we 
tried to bring out the artistic quality of 
an exclusive shop, without saying any- 
thing about it. We did stress good taste 
in our buying. 

From the historic costume angle the 
class had an experience with adaptations 
of former periods of dress that was very 
vital. It gave them an 
additional incentive to 
see modifications of 
the old in many of 
our modern costumes. 
This should be worth- 
while from a cultural 
standpoint if nothing 
more. Incidentally, the 
up the 


shop played 


historic costume in- 
terest in its pictures. 

High school girls 
are interested in girls 
of their kind so high 
school girls were the 
principal actresses. 
Manikins to 
the clothing 


efficient and 


display 
some of 
in an 

easy way were work- 
ed in. To provide a 
bit of amusement and 
to show by contrast 
the desire on the part 
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of the modern consumer for information 
about her purchases, an old lady was 
featured. 

The sketch shows the stage plan as we, 
with the assistance of our campus Play 
Shop, worked it out. 

Cast of Characters: 
High School Seniors: 
GWEN—dramatically inclined ; 
JO—fond of out-door life and of com- 
fort; 
BETTY 
MRS. FUSTON—a fussy, inquisitive old 
lady. 
CLERK NO. 1. 
CLERK NO. 2. 


painstaking and dainty. 


Prologue 

Two girls—Betty and Gwen—strolling 
across stage talking, meet third girl—Jo— 
Girls 
greet each other in high school fashion: 

JO: Hi! 

GWEN: Hello! 

JO: Where are you going? 


who is carrying a tennis racquet. 


BETTY: To Harper's to see what they 
have. Why not come with us? 

JO: Okay. But first I'll have to call 
Peg and see about having our tennis game 























later. (Turns and goes off stage with 
other girls.) 


Scene I 

SHOP SCENE: (Merchandise  dis- 
played on tables and dress forms. There 
is a large mirror, also a mirror on the hat 
table. Clerks busy arranging things. One 
customer, an old lady, Mrs. 
dressed in out-of-date clothing, comes in.) 

CLERK NO. 1: 
Fuston, 

MRS. FUSTON: I know just exactly 
what I want. It’s in the third bex up 
there, on that shelf. (Points.) Clerk 
produces Mrs. Fuston  musses 
through, shakes her head and says, “No, 
Silk stocking don’t wear. 
The last hose I bought were of lisle and 


Fuston, 


Good morning, Mrs. 
What may I show you today? 


box. 
those won't do. 
that’s where you kept them. Let’s see— 
that was three years ago this month.” 
CLERK NO. 1: We have discontinued 
that number, Mrs. 
Could I show you something 
(Gwen, Betty and Jo enter.) 
MRS. FUSTON: No, that’s all I want, 
but I’m going to sit awhile. (Seats her- 
self where she can watch what goes on.) 


Fuston. I’m. sorry. 


else? 


JO: I’m glad that Peg was willing to 
call off our set. some new 
things when I have help in selecting them. 
(Girls look at displayed on 
forms.) 

CLERK NO. 2: Good morning, girls 

may I help you? 
GWEN: (Motions 
toward dress on 
form.) That would be 
darling on you, Betty, 


Now for 
d resses 


r 


but fancy it on me. 
(Looking at Clerk.) 
Will you please show 
me something I 
could wear? (Clerk 
leaves ) > 

BETTY: (Studies 
dress that Gwen 
pointed out and then 
says) : Guess I'll look 
at the piece 
(Holds fabrics up to 
her. Girls comment as 
follows :) 

JO: 
dead. 

BETTY: This feels 
as if it were weight- 
ed. (Holds up large 
flowered fabric.) 


goods, 


That’s too 
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MRS. FUSTON: Oh, I like that. one. 
It reminds me of the dress I wore the 
first time Archie came courting. 

GWEN: That large floral design isn’t 
so bad but it wouldn’t do for afternoon. 
It’s only suitable for evening or sports. 

JO: That’s pretty material but it doesn’t 
flatter you, Betty. 

GWEN: Try this one. 
of fabric.) 

JO: That does look like you, Betty. 
See how it brings out the blue of her 
eyes! 

BETTY: This fabric would fit in with 
the new Regency period. 

MRS. FUSTON: Regency! What does 
that mean? 

GWEN: The Regency period refers to 
the dress worn between 1810 and 1820 in 
England during the last years of poor, 
foolish, old George III. It was practically 
the same as the Empire period of France 
during the time of Napoleon. 

MRS. FUSTON: Oh! 

(Clerk No. 2 comes back with several 
dresses. She displays them and points out 
interesting features. Girls ask questions 
and make comments about color, design, 
construction, finish, etc., as follows :) 

GWEN: I'm a little doubtful about the 
fullness in that one for me. 

JO: It’s a bright gay color though. 

GWEN: Yes, but is it my color? 

BETTY: You could wear something 
still more striking. (Examines construc- 
tion.) The seams are nice and wide. It 


(Holds up piece 


probably would stand up well. 
GWEN: Guess I’ll try this one. 

and clerk disappear with dress.) 
BETTY: I believe I'll take four yards 


(She 


of this (indicating fabric selected by 
Gwen and talking to Clerk 1). Since it’s 
a Regency design I suppose I should have 
a Regency pattern. (Looks at pattern.) 

JO: Betty, did you notice that darling 
Regency picture on the wall? Why not 
copy that? 

BETTY: That is lovely and I believe I 
could adapt it to suit our hustling times. 
I could have the dainty, lacy-neck trim, 
short puff sleeves and a simple street- 
length skirt. It would be young and girl- 
ish and I like my things like that. 

CLERK 1: That would be very smart. 

JO: Guess I’m different. I like things 
I can get around in. I don’t care espe- 
cially about having them girlish looking. 
In fact, I like tailored things pretty well 
for myself. 

MRS. FUSTON: (Aside.) When I was 
a girl women wore women’s things and 
men wore men’s things. But, of course, 
women play tennis and golf and tear 
around in cars and airships now. Prob- 
ably it’s alright to borrow some of the 
men’s ideas about clothing. Anyhow, the 
young women of today are never sick 
and they are doing something all the time. 

GWEN: (Comes in with new dress on.) 
I know I can’t wear this, girls. I put it 
on just for fun. It has too much full- 
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ness and the lines are not definite enough. 
(Girls comment.) You could wear it, Jo. 
Try it, won’t you? (Jo leaves with 
Gwen.) 

BETTY: (Thinking out loud.) You 
know the dress Gwen had on is some- 
thing like the one in that picture—strong 
color, fullness—comfortable looking— 
Suppose that’s why it’s called a peasant 
dress. Isn’t clothing interesting? I like 
to study history that way. But I suppose 
I’ll have to have some new shoes to go 
with my new dress. (Jo clerk.) May I 
see some kid pumps with tiny bows and 
heels that are not too high? (Looks at 
shoes, compares them with fabric selected 
for dress, asks questions as clerk meas- 
ures her foot, brings in shoes for inspec- 
tion, and puts selected shoe on her foot.) 
What kind of last has this shoe? Are the 
soles all leather? What is the heel con- 
struction? What is the price? (Walks 
over to mirror and examines shoes dur- 
ing dialogue with clerk. Decides to take 
shoes.) 

MRS. FUSTON: 
was so much to shoes! 
modern girls find out so 
things? 

JO: (Appears in dress just worn by 
Gwen.) Do you like it, Betty? I be- 
lieve it does suit me. It’s comfortable, 
too. 

BETTY: It is perfect, Jo. Just com- 
pare yourself with that picture. (Mo- 
tions toward picture of peasant costume.) 

GWEN: (Strides in with different 
dress on. Indicates reasons for her 
choice.) 

JO: I’m as glad as you are that this 
dress didn’t suit you. y, 

GWEN: The next thing is a coat. 

CLERK 2: How would you like to see 
some of our coats displayed on mani- 
kins? 

GIRLS: Oh that would be fun! (Clerk 
leaves.) 

MRS. FUSTON: I wonder what they 
are? 

JO: What are you doing, Betty? 

BETTY: (Working with pencil and pa- 
per.) I’m just going over my budget. 
It’s working out alright. My coat ma- 
.., my dress, , and my 
I should be able to get a 
Do you 


I didn’t know there 
How do these 
much about 


tertal cost 
shoes, 
hat, gloves and hose for 
know that many girls at Ohio U. 
well on less than $100 a year? 

GWEN: Oh, try this off-the-face hat, 
Betty. This will make you a real Re- 
gency woman. (Betty hat.) 
Don’t you like it? 

BETTY: Yes, I'll take it. 
appear wearing coats and suits. 
points out interesting features. 
at, feel of and ask questions. Jo 
Gwen each select a coat.) 

BETTY: This Regency one is much 
like the one I have just made for $..... 
Let’s really see how my dress fabric har- 
(Clerk carries fabric 


dress 


tries on 


(Mantkins 

Clerk 2 
Girls look 
and 


monizes with it! 


over to coat.) Yes, it’s alright. What's 
the price of this one? 

CLERK: §$..... (Mantkins and Clerk 
2 leave.) 

MRS. FUSTON: 
All of you girls should make your 


dollars for a 
coat ! 
own. 

tO: On, I 
enough for that. 
talented in that direction. 

GWEN: I can make clothing but | 
have very little trouble finding clothes, 
and I wouldn’t enjoy making it like Betty 
(Clerk comes back with coats se- 
lected by girls who try them on, look at 
themsel in the decide to 
buy them.) 

CLERK 2: Here's a little surprise for 
(Manikin simple, 
girlish formal gown walks in. Girls show 


couldn’t keep still long 
And, anyhow, I’m not 


does. 


murror and 


you girls. dressed in 


interest in gown and comment. Gwen 
and Jo go to dressing room to remove 
coats. Manikin and Clerk 2 go also.) 

BETTY: May I see some of your full- 
fashioned chiffon hose in ...., f 

CLERK: | 
How do 
color.) 
new outfit. 

BETTY: I believe I do hike 
What's the gauge? 

CLERK: 35. 

BETTY: I like 45 because they 
better. 


that color 


(mentioning 


have none of 
like these? 


They would harmonize with your 


you 


them 


wear 


They are more elastic. How 
many strands in the yarn? 
CLERK: Three. 
BETTY: That's alright. I suppose they 
are all silk? 
CLERK 1: Yes, 
silk. 
BETTY: How much are they? 
CLERK: 
BETTY: 


32-inch length. I find that these are better 


they are guaranteed 


l’ll take three pairs in the 


for me because I am so tall. 

(Jo and Gwen return in original cos- 
tumes. Clerk 2 comes back also.) 

JO: Oh, I’m tired. Think I'll go. 
Maybe mother would like to help me fin- 
ish my shopping. Thanks, girls. Good- 
bye. 

GWEN: 


may be that I will make some changes in 


And speaking of mothers it 


my selections, but not if I see father first. 
BETTY: ] 


hat you will select, Gwen. 


want to see what kind of 


(Gwen tries 
on hats. Is particular about the color, 
the shape and the line. Clerk assists.) 
BETTY: I like that line on you and 
the color harmonizes with your coat 
GWEN: IT like it too 
BETTY: (Looking at watch.) 
thirty, and my mother left me to get 


Ten- 
lunch for the boys. I must go this min- 
ute. I have everything now except my 
purse and gloves 
GWEN: Well, this is a 
anyhow. 
CLERK 2: Your things will go up this 
afternoon. Thank you 
(Continued on page 247) 


day’s work 


Come again 
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HE annual meeting of the A. H. 
E. A. is eagerly anticipated by most 
home economists. Chicago enter- 
tained this year from June 23-28 and can 
boast of a record registration of approxi- 
mately 2002, beating the New York record 
of last year by 1! 

For almost the first time in this re- 
viewer’s memory the weather man _ fa- 
vored the “conventionists” and provided 
cool weather for the entire meeting. 

Pre-convention activities are always in- 
teresting since they provide*such an ex- 
cellent opportunity for more social gath- 
erings and the meeting of old and new 
friends than is possible when department 
meetings begin. The Home Economics 
Women in Business section had a delight- 
ful house pdrty on Saturday and Sunday 
and golf, swimming (for the hardy souls 
who do not fear ice water), good food 
and much talk made the two days fly by. 
On Sunday afternoon a delightful tea 
was given in beautiful Ida Noyes Hall at 
the University of Chicago for visiting 
home economists by the Chicago Home 
Economics Association. A concert in the 
University Chapel brought the afternoon 
to a fitting close and was much enjoyed. 

On Monday morning registration got 
under way and in the afternoon the pro- 
fessional mectings of the various depart- 
ments began. As there are some fourteen 
departments and divisions of the A. H. 
E. A.—Child Development and Parental 
Education, Colleges and Universities, Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Schools, Exten- 
sion Service, The Family and Its Rela- 
tionship, Family Economics, Food and 
Nutrition, Institution 
Homemaking, Research, Social Service, 


Administration, 


Home Economics in Business, Textiles 
and Clothing, and Student Clubs—it is ob- 
viously impossible to do more than men- 
tion a few points here that seem particu- 
larly worthy of note. 

“The Family and Social Policy” was 
the keynote of this year’s meeting and 
the various department meetings were 
Luilt around that theme. 


NE of the most interesting sessions 
O was the joint meeting of The Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teachers 
and the American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation. This was the first such meeting 
ever held at a national A. H. E. A. con- 
vention but will probably be made a per- 
manent part of the yearly convention pro- 
gram since both organizations have so 
largely the same objectives. The main 
points in the P. T. A. program are: (1) 
home and family living; (2) home and 
school cooperation; (3) community bet- 
terment. Home economists will recognize 
these as essential points in the home eco- 
nomics program. 
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Notes from the A. H. E. A. Meeting in Chicago 


Winchell, of the Parent 
Education and Child Development Office, 
in Rochester, New York, speaking on the 


Florence E. 


subject, “Home Economics and Parent 
Education,” said that the reason for ask- 
ing the question “What has home eco- 
nomics to do with parent education” is 
the gap between the type of home eco- 
nomics courses still known as “cooking” 
and “sewing” and the philosophy and 
idealism of the leaders in the field. Cer- 
tainly, she pointed out, the philosophy of 
parent education and the philosophy of 
home economics are practically identical. 
Home economics and parent education, 
however, as they appear in practice often 
fall far short of their philosophy. It is 
natural that both fields of service should 
be judged as they are seen in common 
practice. Much work in the class room 
today is being done by teachers trained 
many years ago. It is inevitable that time 
will be required to take up the slack be- 
tween the work as conceived by modern 
education stressing family life and child 
development and the teaching still being 
done according to the earlier patterns of 
home economics. 

That adults can learn is well estab- 
lished, that they learn best that for which 
they feel a need is also well established. 
\dults whose attendance is voluntary 
must find satisfaction in the work pro- 
vided or they will not find a place for 
education in their busy lives. Is it not a 
challenge to the parent education pro- 
gram, Miss Winchell asked, to discover 
what phase of parent education or home 
making strikes fire with the individual 
and then meet the need in that field first? 
This opening may then prove an avenue 
of developing a sensitivity to other needs 
and a wider offering of subject matter 
to be sought by the parent. 

In speaking of the way in which home 
economics ties up with the P. T. A. ob- 
jective of community betterment, Mrs. 
\nnette T. 
stration Leader, Massachusetts Agricul- 


Herr, State Home Demon- 


tural College, said that as educators 
and as home economists there should 
be a full realization that individual, 
family, and community problems al- 
ways involve other arts, sciences and 
literature. The wise home economist is 
eager to call from any field those who 
are better fitted to handle the existing 
situation. However, the great problem is 
to help more people to become aware of 
their lacks or needs and in many cases 
the home economist is the one who can 
accomplish this through fact-finding and 
through a study of the significance of 
these facts. A well trained, experienced 
home economist knows the essentials for 
a reasonable standard of living. The plan 
that has been most successful in Mrs. 





Herr’s community has been to get the 


interested people from all educational 
agencies to sit together and discuss the 
needs of the community; to decide on 
what facts they need to gather informa- 
tion; to plan to call in the state agency 
which seems best fitted to help in solving 
these specific problems. She pointed out 
that cooperative effort is necessary if re- 
sults are to be gained and communities 
are to even approach the ideal set forth 
in the children’s charter. In speaking of 
the obligation imposed by the children’s 
charter, Mrs. Herr said: “At times the 
temptation comes to me to remove this 
challenging message and to put in its 
place a modest plan for the accomplish- 
ment of a few simple practices which 
should make our communities better, finer, 
safer places in which to have children 
grow into manhood and womanhood.” 
The community problems that need to 
be studied and solved have been very well 
outlined and were displayed as a chart 
that illustrated Mrs. Herr’s talk. This 
was as follows: 
I. Recreation 
For young children, school chil- 
dren (during vacation), youths, 
adults. 
Tennis courts. 
Swimming pool or hole. 
Ball field—playgrounds. 
Family and community picnics. 
Play days. 
Pageants, festivals, dramatics. 
II. Nature Clubs. 
III. Music. 
IV. Community Center. 
V. Health 
Clinics: “Well child” conferences, 
dental, pre-natal, cancer and tu- 
berculosis. 


V 


Vegetable gardens, canning, and 
storing of vegetables. 

VII. School lunches. 

VIII. Clubs for Young People. 
4-H, Scouts, Girl Reserves. 

IX. Parent-Teacher Association. 

X. Adult Education Classes in Home- 
making. 

A panel discussion on the question, 
“How May Home Economics Cooperate 
with Parent Teacher Associations in the 
Solution of the Problems of Home, 
School and the Community?” followed the 
talks. Strangely enough the major part 
of the panel discussion turned to the 
subject of home economics in its rela- 
tion to men and boys. It was suggested 
that since P. T. A. groups are composed 
of both men and women, the home econ- 
omist has a big opportunity to help men 
to see its values. Also that we need to 
simplify our vocabulary and re-state our 
objectives to appeal more to the mascu- 
line element although no real suggestions 
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were given as to how this could be done. 
On this matter of vocabulary, one of the 
members on the panel thought that such 
simplification might very well come from 
the P. T. A. group since laymen could no 
doubt tell us how to express in simple, 
easy-to-understand words, some of our 
more scientific terms. Miss Lita Bane, 
who was on the panel, expressed the 
thought that men are fully as interested 
in home and family life as are women 
but that they were self-conscious in talk- 
ing about it. Then too, she said, men have 
thought so long of home economics in 
terms of “baking powder biscuits and but- 
tonholes” that they are having difficulty 
in understanding our new status. Con- 
sidering what activities would interest men 
most, money management was proposed 
as of paramount importance since so 
much home happiness depends upon it. 
One member of the panel thought that it 
was a mistake to consider men’s and 
women’s interests separately since as 
jarents their interests were the same. 


NOTHER interesting joint meeting 

was of the Department of Child 
Development and Parental Education, 
znd Elementary and Secondary Schools. 
This again took the form of a panel dis- 
cussion which was under the leadership 
of Helen Koch, of the University of Chi- 
cago, and was based on the topic of “di- 
rected observation of children as a 
method of teaching child care.” This was 
considered fundamental to child-care 
units as taught in high schools today. 
While the nursery school was recognized 
as the ideal set-up for such directed ob- 
servation, there are many schools that 
can have no such connection and where 
it is necessary to make the most of such 
resources as are at hand and where th 
children under observation may be any- 
where from pre-nursery school age up to 
six or eight years of age, or older. Em- 
phasis was placed on the advantage of 
courses in biology and the social sciences 
as preparation for a course in child-de- 
velopment and family relationships, but 
again it was realized that this might be 
considered the ideal situation and one that 
Was not always possible. The public 
schools of Winnetka, Illinois, are fortu- 
nate in that they have such a set-up and 
this was described by Rose Alschuler. It 
was generally agreed that the success of 
any child development and family rela- 
tionship program depends on how well 
prepared the girl is for it and on a well 
integrated program in previous grades. 


HE Department of Elementary and 
Secondary Schools took as its main 
topic for discussion, “Home Economics 
in the Integrated Program.” Miss Minnie 
L. Irons presided at the meeting. Dr. H. 
B. Alberty, Ohio State University, speak- 
ing on the trend toward curriculum inte- 
gration in the secondary schools, said that 
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number of years stressed the very dis- 
concerting fact that American secondary 
education is in a state of confusion 
brought about because we still cling to the 
notion that there is a disciplinary value 
in the pursuit of some of the time hon- 
ored subjects which seemed so fruitful 
when the secondary school was a very 
selective institution. As this secondary 
school training became possible for larger 
numbers an attempt was made to meet 
their needs by the addition of the so- 
called “practical” subjects—thus widening 
the gap between culture and vocation. In 
an attempt to compensate for the for- 
malization of the curriculum, there was 
introduced elaborate programs of extra- 
curricula activities, and we have attempted 
to make the “old” education effective in 
the new age by instituting expensive guid- 
ance programs. Yet in spite of these 
innovations there is still uncertainty as 
to the way to meet the problem of uni 
versal secondary education. 

Dr. Alberty said that there are two 
major trends in the development of the 
secondary-school curriculum which have 
important consequences for the future 
program. The first is the pronounced 
trend toward the multiplication of offer- 
ings, the second, perhaps of even greate1 
significance, is the movement which has 
gained considerable headway in progres- 
sive schools—the integration of offerings 
into so-called “core” courses, “centers of 
orientation,” or “culture epochs.” That 
these trends are in conflict is obvious. 

The trend toward curriculum integra- 
tion has its basis in the progressive edu 
cation movement, in Dr. Albewy’s opin- 
ion. The progressive movement in educa- 
tion takes its cue from the child and in- 


sists that “education is not merely prepa 
ration for life, it is life.” This doctrine 
has extremely significant psychological 
and pedagogical implications. The schools 
become a place where experience is en- 
riched, instead of a place where lessons 
are to be learned. Subjects as such tend 
to be supplanted by “activities.” 

Curriculum integration has already 
gained considerable headway in a number 
of progressive schools. One of the chief 
characteristics of the programs of the 
schools of the “Eight Year Experiment 
of the Progressive Education Associa- 
tion” is the organization of the curriculum 
in terms of broad courses which cut 
across traditional subject-matter divisions 
This new type of organization has im- 
portant implications for the subject-mat- 
ter specialist, as well as for instructional 
procedures and school organization. 

In spite of dangers and difficulties, the 
integrated curriculum has a_ significant 
place in secondary education. Critics have 
not been slow in pointing out the lack of 
continuity of many of the programs, as 
well as their failure to take account of 
the values of logical organization. What 


some of our leading educators have for a 


is needed is a program which conserves 
the values, both of field specialization and 
integrated courses. This can be brought 
about by providing for integrated courses 
on the lower levels of the secondary 
school, at the same time meeting the need 
for specialization through laboratories in 
charge of specialists, where pupils who 
have discovered special interests may put 
sue such interests under expert guidance 
Home economics has an important role 
in the new program for when the work 
of the school is organized around life ex 
perience instead of subjects, the mani 
fold relations of home and family life 
with which home economics is vitally cot 
cerned, became central. This means that 
the new concept of home economics must 
take as its point of departure the capa 
ities, interests, and needs of children in 
the personal and social relationships ot 
the home and family. On the lower levels 
of the secondary school home economics, 
as such, will probably disappear. On the 
! 


upper levels it will undoubtedly make its 


most vital contribution to American life, 


as an organized field 


es \RD low king educators today 
are probably more concerned with the 
problems of direction and integration than 
any others, said Ivol Spafford in giving 
the Viewpoint Ot a sé lected group ot edu 
cators on the topic “Home Economies and 
General Education.” Many home econ 
omists, she added, have insisted upon 
the liberal value of home economics with 
out attempting to find out if it was mak 
ing its richest offering to home economics 
General education as seen here and 
against which home economics must be 
evaluated, is concerned with orientation 
in an ever changing social world to the 
end that individual and group living may 
be increasingly enriched and improved. 
Important challenges being made to 
home economics by society today is the 


need for a clearer purpese in life, the 


building up of controls within the in 


dividual which will guide behavior in all 


areas of living including family life, and 
an awareness to. social responsibility 
which works to provide a desirable type 
of home life for all. The demands of the 
times are also for a different type of 
learning. Individuals must be able to solve 
problems and to have a_ constructively 
critical attitude toward all social institu 
tions and ways of behaving 

Objectives of courses of study show 
much progress in thinking. The content 
set up for realizing these objectives, how 


Leaders within the 


ever, lags far behind 
held see as most common weaknesses 

that the content has not been evaluated in 
terms of worth today and that it is still 
largely a special subject neither a part of 
general education nor a significant part 
of an integrated program. More than 
90% of the general educators consulted 


expressed a belief that home economics 
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has as great educational values as other 
subjects. More than 68% see it as hav- 
ing general educational values at every 
level for both boys and girls. This latter 
zroup see its greatest contribution in per- 
sonal, cultural, and social values and its 
greatest weakness in narrowness of its 
offerings. 


home economics 


The opportunity for 
to make a rich and worthwhile contribu- 
tion to the reorganized educational pro- 
gram of the future seems most favorable. 


To do this, however, means many changes 
both in thinking and in practices. 

The new significance of the practical 
arts was emphasized in a talk on this 
same program of the Elementary and Sec- 
ondary schools, by Arthur B. Mays, of 
the University of Illinois. In days gone 
by the development of the practical arts 
advanced human culture and in turn, the 
growth of culture advanced the develop- 
ment of the practical arts. This same re- 
lationship obtains today and the continu- 
ous development of the practical arts of 
the race should be one of the important 
concerns of civilization, pointed out Mr. 
Mays. Its importance is becoming in- 
creasingly recognized in the education and 
training of school children from the kin- 
dergarten on up to the university. 

The practical arts courses are no longer 
regarded merely as new and significant 
means of mental growth and discipline 
but as a necessary agency in the develop- 
ment of types of knowledge, skills, and 
attitudes which are increasingly necessary 
for successful living in a new and ex- 
complex social and economic 
order. Culture no 
merely “to know the best that has been 
taught and said in the world” as Matthew 
Arnold thought, but rather “the capacity 
for constantly expanding the range and 


tremely 


longer can mean 


accuracy of one’s perception of meanings,” 
as Dewey has said. Dewey’s concept of 
culture is the only tenable one in this 
modern, democratic, industrial civilization, 
and such a culture makes the teaching of 
the practical arts an indispensable phase 
of all school education. 

Obviously a fundamental change in edu- 
cational thought so revolutionary would 
of necessity have far reaching effects. 
As a result, the educational world today 
is in the initial stage of what promises 
to be a complete reorganization of the 
schools. To meet the demands of mod- 
ern life and to provide a culture conso- 
nant with that life, the school must seek 
its materials of instruction increasingly in 
the busy world of today. Furthermore, 
said Mr. Mays, to equip youth for effec- 
tive living in the most complex and ex- 
acting era of all history, the school must 
not only teach many facts and develop 
many skills but it must help the individual 
to organize his knowledge and skills into 
an integrated unity of personality and of 
power that he may meet the confusion 
multiform modern life 


and demands of 
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with intelligence and efficiency. The pres- 
ent school curriculum possesses a variety 
of materials but it sorely lacks effective 
integration of its offerings, The greatest 
weakness of organized education today is 
its failure to produce integration of 
knowledge and powers in the lives of its 
pupils. To do this, it must be radically 
reorganized. The multiplication of sub- 
jects has not been bad per se, but the re- 
sultant compartmentalization of knowl- 
edge in the minds of students has been 
wholly bad. What is needed is not fewer 
subjects but the organization of the teach- 
ing of the many needed facts and skills 
around genuine centers of integration 
which must be fixed within the minds and 
hearts of the pupils. A real integration 
of learning can exist only when it con- 
sciously obtains in the intellect and ac- 
tions of the individual pupil. To accom- 
plish such an outcome, the practical arts 
offer to the schools one of its most prom- 
ising means. This area of knowledge de- 
rives immediately from the normal daily 
life of the people. Almost every child 
knows that within a few years he must 
begin to devote a major share of his life 
to the practice of some practical art. He 
is familiar with the thought of “working 
for a living” even before he enters school. 
Hence, it would seem that one of the most 
natural and easily accepted centers of or- 
ganization of all his study would be the 
practical arts activities of the school. 
This would mean the moving of home- 
making, industrial 
courses, and the other representatives of 
the practical arts of the race from the 
“fringe” to the center of the curriculum. 
Every other subject would then derive its 


commercial courses, 


initial significance from the requirements 
of the central practical-arts course chosen 
by the pupil. Mr. Mays suggested that, 
for illustration, a curriculum for girls be 
so organized as to make the art of home- 
making the central interest and basis of 
selection and interpretation of all the 
other materials of the curriculum. It is 
clear at that an adequate under- 
standing of this socially basic art calls 
for applications of facts, ideas, and skills 
now segregated in compartments called 
chemistry, economics, ethics, sociology, 
psychology, physics, mathematics, history, 
English, geography, physiology, hygiene, 
industry, business, art, architecture and 
religion. By an act of genuine cooper- 
ation of instruction, said Mr. Mays, it 
would be possible through careful analy- 
sis of homemaking to select the desired 
units of all these fields and organize them 
so as to contribute richness, breadth, and 
meaning to the great human art of home- 
making. In turn these contributing areas 
of knowledge would for the first time 
have real significance and emotional ap- 
peal for many pupils. Life is so organ- 
ized. Why can’t the schools build by 
such a pattern? 


once 


Such an organization of teaching ma- 


terial is possible and is greatly needed 
but it is, of course, a revolutionary sug- 
gestion. Already experimentation has 
started and practical-arts teachers will do 
well to prepare themselves for a new 
place in the scheme of things. Such 
teachers will have to be broadly educated 
and their courses greatly enriched, but 
every significant factor both in present 
social life and modern educational thought 
point toward a greatly enlarged function 
of the  practical-arts courses in the 
schools. 


N the Textile and Clothing section the 

question of and con- 
sumer needs was uppermost. Jessie V. 
Coles, of the University of Missouri, gave 
an excellent talk or rather, a review of 
what has so far been accomplished in the 
standardization of textiles and clothing 
and what the problems are ahead. Since 
much of this has already been discussed 
in the series of articles Miss Coles has 
written for Practical Home Economics 
we will not take time to mention them 
further here. 

A very interesting analysis of what the 
consumer buys was reported by Edna R. 
Gray, of the University of Illinois. This 
was an analysis of 1934 home account 
records submitted by 231 Illinois farm 
families to Mrs. Ruth Freeman, home ac- 
count specialist of the Extension Service 
of the University of Illinois. 

The family clothing expenditure for 
this period, that is, 1934, shows a 25% 
increase over 1933. The increase in cloth- 
ing expenditures of 79 small town fami- 
lies studied was slightly less. Records 
show that there was great similarity in 
the expenditures of both rural and small 
town families living on incomes of less 
than $1,500 per year. Wives in these 
families saved money by home construc- 
tion of clothing for themselves and their 
daughters. Town records showed home 
construction of the more complicated 
garments such as coats and suits. Rural 
women limited themselves to dress con- 
struction and _ reconstruction of coats. 
Nearly all the dresses recorded by either 
town or country women on this income 
level were cotton. Ready-to-wear clothing 
in the lower price ranges was recorded 
for families on incomes of over $2,000, 
showing that at this level it became pos- 
sible to choose between homemade and 
ready-made clothing. Clothing expendi- 
tures of the town families showed a 
marked increase over those of rural fami- 
lies in income groups above $2,000. 

The study shows that, for themselves, 
one-fourth to of the account 
keepers purchased coats. The price range 
was wide, but the median price was low. 
Almost every account showed the pur- 
chase of one hat during the year. A few 
records showed one or two hats each sea- 
son. Town women bought more hats for 
themselves than rural women. The price 


standardization 


one-half 
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range for millinery was narrow, the me- 
dian being near two dollars for both 
town and country groups. 

High school age girls’ clothing cost 
more than their mothers’. One of their 
heaviest expenditures was for hosiery. 
Daughters, fourteen to eighteen years old, 
bought from one to fifteen pairs of stock- 
ings during the year. Shoes purchased 
for girls of this age varied up to six 
pairs during the year. Shoe repairs were 
a negligible item in all accounts. More 
was spent by town families for shoe re- 
pair than by rural families. 

The chief replacement items listed in 
the men’s clothing accounts were suits, 
coats and shoes. The men’s accounts 
showed more shoe repair items and more 
dry cleaning items than were listed for 
other members of the family. 


HE question of whether grade label- 

ing should be made compulsory for 
canned goods was one of the main topics 
discussed in the section on Home Eco- 
nomics in Institution Administration. Mr. 
Frank Gerber of the Fremont Canning 
Company spoke in favor of the adoption 
of the descriptive labeling method pro- 
posed by the National Canners Associa- 
tion; Mr. F. M. Shook, of the Tri-State 
Packers Association, extoled the virtues 
of symbol labeling (commonly known as 
A. B. C. labeling). Since these two meth- 
ods were fully described in the June 
number of Practical Home Economics 
by Mr. Shook and Mrs. Julia Kiene, and 
since the points brought up by the speak- 
ers were essentially the same as those 
published, we refer those of you who are 
not familiar with the two systems to this 
issue. 

In a meeting of the department on The 
Family and Its Relationships, a sympo- 
sium was held on the education of youth 
in family relationships. One of the most 
interesting speakers was Muriel McFar- 
land, of Purdue University, who discussed 
the problems that arise in the training of 
prospective teachers of family relation- 
ships and in the improvement of these 
same teachers on the job. She stated 
these problems as follows: 

1. What should be the specific goals for 
courses in family relationships? 

2. How should family relationships be 
taught if real learning is to result? If-the 
objectives are to be obtained? 

3. How can units in family relation- 
ships be made of real value to the stu- 
dent? 

4. What should be included in family 
relationships? 

5. What books and reference material 
are most satisfactory for pupil use? For 
teacher use? 

6. How can boys and girls be interested 
in work in this phase of home economics ? 
What satisfactory approaches may be 
used? . 

7. Where in the home economics 
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courses should units in family relation- 
ships be placed? 

Once these questions have been an- 
swered the problem of the supervisor of 
student teachers and of the supervision 
of teachers on the job becomes that of 
providing adequate opportunity for and 
guidance in: 

1. Determining objectives for family re- 
lationships. 

2. Planning courses in this phase of 
work. 

3. Selecting effective pupil activities or 
experiences. 

4. Teaching classes in family relation- 
ship. 

5. Evaluating the results of this teach- 
ing. 

To make progress in_ satisfactorily 
meeting these problems the teacher train- 
ing institutions should: 

A. Include adequate courses in family 
relationships, psychology, sociology and 
economics in the curriculum for prospec- 
tive teachers of home economics. 

B. Include experience in planning units 
in family relationships in the special 
methods courses. 

C. Provide opportunity for every pros- 
pective teacher to observe and_ teach 
classes in family relationships. 

The supervisor of teachers on the job 
must help them analyze the causes of 
their difficulties in teaching family rela- 
tionships, give them specific suggestions 
for overcoming these difficulties, and as- 
sist them in evaluating their results. 


HE big drawing card on the program 
of The Home Economics in Business 
Department was Katharine Fisher, of 
Good Housekeeping Institute, who spoke 
on “Some Aspects of Consumer Educa- 
tion.” Miss Fisher pointed out that in 
reviewing present trends in consumer edu- 
cation and the forces at work in guiding 
and protecting consumers in their business 
of purchasing, one is impressed by the 
growing range of choice enjoyed by con- 
sumers today. 
3randed products have given consumers 
a tremendous power in the market place, 
said Miss Fisher, and they have given 
consumers better products of more uni- 
form quality, as the branding of a prod- 
uct gives both an incentive and a re- 
sponsibility to the manufacturer to main- 
tain high quality of standards if he wishes 
to expand his market. Manufacturers 
are spending millions today on research 
in order to produce better products and 
to maintain quality control. A manu- 
facturer who identifies his products with 
his trade mark or brand name must be 
honest and must keep up the quality of 
his goods; he cannot misrepresent them 
to purchasers if he wishes to stay in-busi- 
ness. , 
Manufacturers in addition to identify- 
ing their products for the purchaser are 
increasingly seeking to have their’ goods 


é 


or their service tested and approved by 
their own trade association or by some 
unbiased organization. Trade associa- 
tions are becoming active in offering such 
a testing service to their members. The 
American Gas Association and the Laun- 
dry Owners National Association now 
offer a testing service and award a Seal 
ot \pproval to those members who live 
up to the standards set by the Association 

Truthful advertising is today a great 
educational force in the service it renders 
in giving news of things for sale, and in 
making mass production possible with a 
consequent saving in production and dis- 
tribution costs and lower prices to the 
consumer, said Miss Fisher. 

So many requests have come to home 
economics women who are in _ business 
from students or other people interested 
in home economics who want to know the 
opportunities and requirements for com- 
mercial positions in the home economics 
field, that part of the program of the 
Home Economics in Business section was 
turned over to a symposium on “prepa- 
ration for the business field in home eco- 
nomics.” Those taking part were Esther 
Latzke, Armour & Company, whose train- 
ing has been along the lines of experi- 
mental research; Mary O'Leary, The Bor 
den Co., who had several years’ experi- 
ence in teaching home economics before 
going into the business field; Vera Me- 
Gowan, manager and owner of a suc- 
cessful tea room, and Mrs. Johnson, The 
Farmer’s Wife Magazine, who had a wide 
experience in extension work before go- 
ing into the business field of home eco- 
nomics. Each spoke about her own ex- 
perience in turning to use the training 
She had had in her particular line and 
how she felt it fitted her for the work she 
was now doing. 


HIS year's annual banquet, held on 
Thursday night, was especially in- 
teresting. Each year the local group in 
charge of arrangements plans an enter- 
tainment for the banquet. This time it 
was a history of the development of home 
economics from the inception of the Lake 
Placid Conference to the present day. At 
one end of the banquet hall was a huge 
replica of the cover of the first issue of 
the Journal of Home Economics and be- 
hind it a screen on which were shown pic- 
tures of past and present leaders and ac- 
tivities in the home economics field. Miss 
Merle Ford wrote the script, or history, 
which was read by Miss Frances Zwill. 
New officers in the American Home 
Economics Association elected for the 
coming year were: 

Vice-President, Helen Judy Bond, 
Teachers College, Columbia University; 
secretary, Ellen LeNoir, Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana; treasurer, Gladys Branegan, 
University of Montana. 

Seattle, Washington, was chosen as the 


‘,meeting place for 1936 
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Costumes of Other Days 


Collections of costume dolls are not particularly new but they have a definite 
value in the study of the history of costume, of history itself, as well as some 
of the social studies. Students in large cities where there are art or historical 
museums often have access to such collections, as for example the dolls pictured 
here, which are part of the group of costume dolls at the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art in New York City. 

It is, however, perfectly possible for 2 economics groups to cathe: to- 
gether a collection of their own. 
Dolls may be made by some 
groups, if there are handy crafts- 
men among them, that represent 
actual racial types as the ones pic- 
tured here or dolls may be bought 
from a toy shop or manufacturer 
and the project centered entirely 
around the costuming. 

Kesearch work in history, lit- 
erature and costume study classes 
will develop information as to the 
kinds of clothing worn at various 
periods that are characteristic. 

mm ~ wert, ~ > : - 1 
An English costume of the period of Henry pee. every student will be: sble 
Vill. Velvet, rich brocades, gold braid and 


to contribute bits of cloth, trim- 


other characteristics of this period are well 
shown here. So might one of the wives of 
Henry VIII have appeared about 1536. 
The tight fitting waist, extremely wide 
sleeves, full stiff skirt are points in common 


ming, ete., for the actual making 
of the costumes. Such a project 
has infinite possibilities for inter- 
est for a club project, for ex- 


with the German cos'ume at the right which ample, that might be carried on by 


is of about the same period. several clubs or for several years, 
each group setting itself a goal of 
a definite number of dolls repre- 
senting one or more interesting 
periods in world history or in the 
(Photographs from Metropolitan Museum of Art) te “Sind ri . history of one country. 


The doll directly above 
shows how German 
ladies dressed at the 
time of Charles V— 
1525-1540. The two 
haughty ladies right and 
left are French. At the 
left is such a gown as 
might have been worn 
by Mary, Queen of Scots 
as it represents. the 
period between 1550- 
1590. The doll at the 
right shows the changes 
wrought in costume be- 
tween 1550 and 1600. 
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Home Economics Clubs 


A Historical Sketch of the Club Movement and Its Aims and Purposes 


HE integration of Home Economics 
Clubs into our present Home Eco- 
modern 


nomics curriculum is a 


trend. Many teachers are unfamiliar with 
the aims, purposes, and methods of or- 
ganization of Home Clubs. 
Many too, question the value of clubs of 
made in this 


Economics 


this type. An attempt is 
paper to give a brief sketch of the club 
teachers 


for this 


movement and its purpose for 
who do not know where to turn 
type of material. 

The 
eleven women gathered together at Lake 
Placid under the Ellen H. 
Richards. This was the first attempt at 
organization of the American Home Eco- 


movement began in 1899' when 


direction of 
nomics Association. 


This first 
composed of only home economics teach- 


organization, or club, was 
ers. Since that time the club has grown 
that different 


formed. 


so. large divisions 


many 
have been Univers.ty, college, 
and high school students have organized 
a division called the “Student Club De- 
partment of the American Home Eco- 
The Student 
Club was organized in the Universiiy of 
1902.7 


nomics Association.” first 


Illinois in Succeeding years saw 
clubs of this type 
Ohio State Uni- 
branch in 


the organization of 
spreading like wildfire. 
versity organized its present 
1911. 

Ten years ago high school home eco- 
nomics students began clamoring for ad- 
San conven- 
into the 
Association 


mission. At the Francisco 
tion in 1925,° they 
Home Economics 
1934 there were 


were voted 
American 
as regular members. In 
194 clubs in colleges and 830 high school 
1,024. (Figures 
not available for 1935 at this time.) 

In 1930 the Student Club 
changed its name to the “Student Club 
Department of the National Association.” 


clubs, making a total of 


Committee 


This organization of student clubs meets 
with the state and national meetings of 
Home Economics <Associ- 

} 


ation, but it is distinctly managed by its 


the American 


own efficient leaders. Each state has a 
president for the college and university 
clubs and the high school clubs have a 
state president of their own choice. The 
officer 


Student 


national office is covered by one 
“Chairman otf 
Ohio have 


where 


designated as 
Clubs.” The student clubs of 
organized “Regional Conferences” 
a small number of schools in certain 
to the 


This year 


have conferences similar 
State and national conferences. 
these conferences were held at the vari- 


ous colleges which were in the center of 


areas 


the districts. 
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by 


Daisy Stackhouse 
Bedford, Ohio 


The aims of student clubs might be 
briefly stated as follows: 
1. Training for leadership. 
2. Promotion of interest in commu 
nity life. 
\ctive participation by the club 
worthwhile community activities. 
Mrs. Ethel Wright * has compiled some 
club materials for the State Board of Vo- 
cational Education, Columbus, Ohio. The 
Clubs.” In it 


is “Home Economics 


listed 


title 


she has what she feels are five 
general purposes or aims of these clubs. 

“1. To promote interest in home eco 

nomics in the high school 

2. To bring about a closer relation- 
ship between home and school. 

3. To 


among girls interested in the same 


establish bonds of friendship 
kind of work. 
4 To develop a 
and keep the girls in touch 


professional spirit 
with 
home eco 


current topics in the 


nomics world. 
5. To supplement the work offered in 
home economics.” 
Home 


Asso 


know 


The American Economics 


ciation decided they would like to 
just why these clubs were orgamized, so 
an inventory was made of the most wide 
listed as 


awake clubs, and the answers 


they were received. The following items 
are the result of their survey:° 
wil To 


social affairs. 


promote pleasant, wholesome, 

2. To provide social training. 

3. To provide opportunity for experi 
ence in carrying responsibility. 
To combine’ educational, social, 
and business interests. 

5. To 
ship 

6. To 


procedure. 


raise the standard of scholar 


give practice in parliamentary 

7. To promote healthful girlhood 

&. To promote democracy in 
school. 

9. To develop team work and friend 
ship. 

10. To develop personality, leadership, 


self-reliance, initiative, social poise, 
and professional interest 


ll. To 


and the wise 


stimulate interest in hobbies 

use of leisure 

12. To develop interest in the home 
economics department 

13. To 


clubs 


cooperate with all the other 


and departments in_ the 


school 


learn more 
une economics, its state 
tional organizations, and lea 
the field 
high 


home 


and home 
st women’s clubs and sim 


organizations in home ¢ 


munity 
19. To 


while community 


take an 


These aims show very 


rrelation that actually 


close CC 
tween the clubs and = th 
economics curriculum 
what other aims do we 

listed 


economics teaching than thos¢ 


work et 


must heed youth and in 


above? If we are to make out 


fective, then we 


clude as our goals these essential thit 


economics clubs may 

references listed at the 

and then at a gro 

ollicers, Com 
decide 


upon the work of the narticular club. As 


ganization by the « 


mittees should be appointed to 


in the formation of any new club, the 


should bi 


a strong enough 


scope of work very limited 


until the 


organization to 


—_ 
club has grown 
extend its efforts to the 


various pl f work which may be 


asses 


included. It is better to attempt a small 


piece of work at first and do it well than 
and 


his 


the unseen guiding 


to over estimate the club's ability 


cause discouragement from failure 


rests very largely in 


power of the home economics teacher, 


who is in most cases selected as the ad- 


viser to the club In the organization 


of the club, I 


the seed upon 


plants 


her class room and a club 


a result of her invisible work 


clubs is usually 


economics class 


Membership‘ in such 


open only to home mem 


bers. Some provision is usually made for 


past members to belong as associate mem 
where special in 


schools 


bers. In some 


terest is shown by students not reg 


, 
tneyv are made 

bers. Some clubs limit their membership 
those who have 


to scholarship, others to 


to home 


Stark,’ 


worthwhile service 


Saide¢ 


rendered some 
economics or to the club 
in 1927, 


made a study of membership re 


quirements of all the clubs in the United 


(Continued on page 244) 
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A 


Home Improvement Unit 
In An Indian School 


by 


Altha 


Tedrow 


Pipestone Indian School 


Pipestone, 


OME economics courses in the 
Indian schools are based upon the 
Indian home and 
upon the need for appropriate standards 


information 


needs of the 

of living. Of course, this 
and training must be simple and practical 
enough to be translated into the girl’s ex- 
periences either in her parents’ home, or 
in her own, for Indian girls marry early. 
It was with these principles in| mind 
that three units on “Home Improvement” 
were Indian 
school, one of which dealt with improve- 


prepared for use in_ the 


ment of the appearance of the inside of 
the home. ‘This particular unit was de- 
signed for ninth grade girls. 

Realizing that the girls have little with 
which to improve their homes, it is neces- 
sary to make the unusables into usables 
and to bring the girls to a_ realization 
that attractiveness may be gained through 
simple ‘and inexpensive furnishings and 
improvements. 

To have a starting point, a “mind-set”, 
the girls drew floor plans with furniture 
placement of their own homes. These 
ninth grade girls were eager to see how 
a simple home like their own could be im- 
little 


study 


proved with cost, and in order to 


make _ the more practicable two 
rooms were converted into a home suit- 
able for a two-room home on a reserva- 
tion. 

Such problems as these were studied 
make the 


inviting ?” 


“How can I 
windows in my look 
“How shall | improve the surface of my 
floor ?” make the 


my home attractive?” “ 


and discussed 
home 
“How can I walls of 
How can hangings, 
picture, and other accessories be used to 
“How can | 


advantage in the home?” 


make furniture from boxes?” and “How 


can I use paint, enamel, varnish, or wax 
to make my home attractive?” 
Enthusiasm ran high and at the close 
of the unit the girls, having decided the 
home should be opened for inspection, 


gave a tea to which the students and 


faculty were invited. 

The room most admired by the Indian 
children who visited was the bedroom 
with its made-over curtains; a refinished 
chair; a chest made from a strong box, 
padding, and print; a baby bed of two 
clothes 


boxes and print; a 


cardboard 
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closet fashioned from eight orange boxes, 
a broomstick, an old sheet and a print 
rug; a trunk; a 
from two. orange 


boxes and a flat apple box with print 


curtain; a crocheted 


dressing table made 
curtains and oilcloth cover with a stool 
which was once a cranberry box; two 
double beds with simple coverings; 
mounted pictures; an oil lamp; an old 
sewing machine; plants potted in painted 
cans; and Indian dolls and beads. 

To the girls in the class the room used 
kitchen, 


was the 


room, and _ living 
admired. An old 


as a dining 


room more 
single bed was made into a daybed by 
sawing off the ends, repairing the springs, 
cleaning and painting it, and by making 
a slip cover. Raisin boxes were fashioned 
into a modernistic end table. A renovated 
rocker with a slip cover to match the 


daybed, a covered nail keg for a stool, 





painted boxes for seats and a footstool, 
cushions, flour sack curtains with valances 
to harmonize with the 
braided rug, a small table, an oil lamp, 
and Indian accessories and pictures made 


color scheme, 


the living room a complete unit in one 
half of the room. Of course, it could not 
be an Indian home without Indian handi- 
craft here and there, particularly the In- 
dian pipe of the famous pipestone quarried 
a half mile from the school. 

The kitchen displayed box cupboards, 
one of which was screened, a washstand 
from an orange and:an apple box, a re- 
painted mirror, a painted butter tub for 
a garbage pail, a repainted work table, an 
old stove, a painted woodbox, and can- 
isters with painted labels made from old 
Jeneath the window 
with its cottage curtains of flour sacks 
and gay checks and with potted plants, 
was the drop leaf table and chairs. 


baking powder cans. 


Valuable lessons were had on cleaning, 
improving surfaces, and the use and treat- 
ment of various finishes. Since there is 
much more to be done, it is planned to 
have next year’s ninth grade girls com- 
plete the unit. 

It is hoped that these Indian girls dur- 
ing vacation will have ideas, enthusiasms, 
and desires to put into practice these les- 
sons when they return to their homes, 
which are indeed simple. However small 
the improvement, it will make for better 
appearance and comfortableness which 
means more desirable living and that the 
girl is a useful member of her home. 








Homemaking 
In Portugal 


Euphemia ‘Torry, who has __ visited 
schools of homemaking in many foreign 
written of a number of 
PracricAL Home 


writes from Portugal: 


countries and 
them for ECONOMICS, 

“Tam having a most pleasant time in 
Portugal and this week visited the largest 
girls’ school here, with 450 pupils, mostly 
Lunch was given 


daughters of officers 


me by the cookery class and very good 
The cookery school is in the nuns’ 
kitchen in a dis- 
used convent) and pastry is rolled out on 


table. A 


modern cooking stove is arranged under 


too! 
(the school is housed 
marble 


a magnificent yellow 


an overmantle of the marble but 


carved! 


same 
There is a small farm and the 
girls learn about poultry, cows, etc., and 
they also do a lot of sewing. So far in any 
school I have seen the girls are all sewing. 
There is no serious training here for 
‘home 
term. But 
here in 
training of all 


economics’ in your sense of the 
there is a strong movement 
technical 
towards 


favor of improving 


sorts and also 


teaching hygiene in the home, for the 


smaller places are very backward 





In Portugal women have for years been 
fighting for political 
speaking of this 
adds: 

“For the first time in the history of 
Portugal, women now sit in the National 
Assembly. 


recognition. In 


struggle Miss Torry 


The few women members are 
interest in the bill 
under discussion relating 


taking great 
(April, 1935) 
to the improvement of secondary educa- 
tion. 


now 


At least two of the women members 
are themselves secondary school (liceo) 
One of 
Domitila de 


teachers. these, Senhora Dona 


Carvalho, proposed an 
amendment as follows: ‘In the feminine 
liceos without prejudice to the comple- 
mentary courses that exist in masculine 
liceos, there should exist a section for the 
formation of feminine culture where, not 
only shall there be an intensification of 
the study of the mother-tongue and of 
the living languages already studied, but 
also hygiene, child-welfare and the prac- 
tice of women’s work, and, if possible, 
knowledge of social and domestic econ- 
omy and nursing.’ 

“This amendment was warmly supported 
by Dr. Maria Guardiola, and seems likely 


to be passed.” 
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Thread 
Chalking 


y 
Louisan Mamer 


De Kalb Township High School 
De Kalb, Illinois 


Do you teach thread chalking? If you 
don’t or haven't, start now: students de- 
light in it, and the old time danger of 
someone quietly, stealthily, and stupidly 
trying to put in a dart or pleat by rule 
of eye rather than bothering with tailor 
tacks, completely vanishes. 

The marking of placing perforations 
has been done for the most part by tailor 
tacks, a long tedious way, wasteful of 
time and thread. The beginner is dis- 
gusted with the rapidity with which these 
tacks come out when made with the pain- 
ful inaccuracies of the inexperienced. 
Some instructors teach the use of tailor 
tacks of darning cotton rather than of 
regular basting thread because the for- 
mer stay 1 more securely. 

Chalk has been used with some success 
on patterns having perforations, but it 
is of no use when patterns are marked 
with dashes or straight lines in place of 
the perforated holes. 
likely to turn the pattern over and re- 
place it on the unmarked side in situa- 
tions where the piece is cut double, mark- 
ing tediously, and frequently inaccurately, 
on the second piece. This process can be 
shortened by putting a pin through the 
first chalked dots and chalking around 
the pin on the opposite side. 

But chalking in another form is far 
more satisfactory for most places than 
either of the methods mentioned above. 
The steamstress, using a double thread 
and a blackboard chalk crayon (or for 
light materials, a colored tailor chalk) 
coats the thread with chalk by pulling it 
back and forth over the crayon, or vice 
versa. By basting along the line to be 
marked, or by 
through a perforation, she marks through 


taking a single switch 
both thicknesses of material at one time 

It may be necessary to rechalk, and in- 
deed, it is safer to do so quite frequently 
during the marking process. The caution 
should be made that these chalked marks 
are temporary marks and may brush off 
if the garment is handled too much _ be- 
fore they are used. They can be removed 
with a brush or soft whisk broom. 

It is wise to teach tailor tacking first 
and allow students a chance to practice 
it first before teaching thread chalking if 
one wishes to teach tailor tacking at all. 
The advantage in knowing how to tailor 
tack lies in its greater permanency when 
properly made and in cases where the type 
of chalk needed is not ready at hand. 
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Many students are - 








A group of students in a Swedish cooking school busy canning rhubarb. 


(Swedish-American News Exchange) 


Note the types of 


equipment used. 


Do You Know— 


Candy Making is an 
Ancient Art? 
Dorothy Gladys Spicer 


ROBABLY the first 
candy or confectionery was made in 
Egyptian papyri and wall paintings 
many centuries before the Christian era. 


mention of 


Honey was the sweetening employed 
in these delicacies, which doubtless were 
flavored with pungent seeds and sweet 
smelling Nuts, dates and figs 


formed a healthy and delightful addition 


spices. 


to the early sweets, which must have been 
of great variety. 

The manna with which the Children 
of Israel were fed during their sojourn 
in the wilderness, is derived from mennu, 
Egyptian word, meaning food 

“And the Children of Israel called the 
name 


an old 
thereof manna, and it was like 
coriander seed and the taste of it was like 
wafers made with honey.” 

Now the above mentioned wafers were 
very popular as a confection in ancient 
They were made with flour and 
Some scholars think that manna 


times. 
honey. 
was made in this way and that, as it lay 
on the ground at early dawn, it looked 
much like hoar frost on a wintry morn- 
ing. And, like hoar frost, manna melted 
in the sun. For this reason it had to be 
gathered before sunrise. 

Much the same combination of honey 
and flour paste was known to the early 
Greeks and Romans, who were noted for 
their sweets. Our English word confec- 
confectio, 
Confectio, on the 


tion comes from the Latin 


meaning preparation. 


other hand, is derived from conficere, to 





make up. When we consider the bold 
mixtures which went into these confec- 
tions of classical times, we do not wonder 
at the etymology of the word. Honey, 
sesame flour, cheese and oil were some 
of the favorite ingredients of Attic sweet- 
meats, while delicate fruits and perfumed 
pastes were held in high favor. 

Nougat, a popular sweet for many cen 
enjoyed by the 


turies, was as greatly 


Greeks as by modern Americans. In its 
early form, Nougat was made with dried 
currants and almonds. This confection 
is one of the few which has consistently 
withstood the test of time and the ex- 
periments of many different nationalities 

The Ancients enjoyed their sweets after 
an elaborate banquet. Lying on their 
couches at the end of a feast, they re- 
garded dancers or gladiatorial contests 
with delighted interest, as they nibbled 
confections and 


elaborately designed 


sipped goblets of wine. This custom of 


“sweets after meals” persisted well into 
the Middle Ages, when the art of confec- 
tionery making reached a high degree of 
excellence. 

Varsipan was a favorite sweetmeat ot 
the East. 


Khosran, the historian, tells how the table 


In the eleventh century Nasiri 
of some Egyptian potentate was laden 
with marzipans made of sweet almond 
and sugar paste, formed into little figu 
rines and orange trees 

Another confection which, we are told, 
was much enjoyed in early times, was a 
paste which reminds us of the Turkish 
paste of the modern Orient. Grape juice 
and starch formed the base for this candy, 
which was boiled down and then cut into 
different shapes. 

Our brief review of ancient confections 


shows that the art of making candy is an 


ancient one 
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Foods Uniform Illustrative 
Material 


The following interesting outline for 
appropriate illustrative material for a les- 
making of foods 
uniforms was recently published in the 
Georgia Vocational Home Economics 
News We are printing it here 
for the help we believe it will give many 


son on selection and 


Letter. 


teachers who do not receive this bulletin. 


Objective 1—The ability to analyze the 


desirable in a garment 


and 


characteristics 


as a basis for selecting patterns 
fabrics. 

\ variety of foods class uniforms. 
Pictures of apron patterns. 

Samples of fabrics for aprons, holders 


and head bands. 
2—An understanding of the 


relative costs of different types of uni- 


Objective 


forms, 

Uniforms with costs attached. 

Samples of fabrics with costs attached. 
Objective 3—The ability to make and use 
simple tests for cotton fabrics, and to 


determine their relative values. 
Samples of fabrics for aprons and 
holders. 

Samples of bias binding tapes. 

Samples for practicing pin test and 


thumb test. 
Objective 4—The ability to control, use 
and adjust sewing machines. 
Sewing machine charts showing thread- 
ing and oiling. 
Sewing machine manual for each girl. 
stitched straight 
lines and square corners. 


Paper well showing 
Cloth sample of good stitching. 


Cloth sample showing good and poor 
tension. 
Cloth sample showing long and _ short 
stitches. 

Sample of stitching in which thread was 


not pulled back. 


Objective 5—The ability to use sewing 
tools properly. 
Sample of good running _ stitches. 
(Gathered garment and_ basted  gar- 


inent. ) 
Sample of good slant hemming. 
Sample of good bastings, if taught. 
Garment pieces pinned for basting. 
Pattern properly pinned on fabric. 
Objective 6—The ability to read, interpret 
and lay a commercial pattern. 
Charts showing pattern laying. 
Fabrics of typical widths, 40”, 36”, 27” 
Charts showing pattern alteration. 
Patterns for students to practice read- 
ing. 
Fabrics cut, torn, straight ends and un- 
even ends. 
Working plan for making apron. 
Exhibit of finished apron, pattern used 


in making and working plan followed. 
The 


whether or not a pattern is the correct 
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Objective 7 ability to determine 


Chart showing pattern measurements. 

Objective 8—The ability to do several 
fundamental processes — measuring, 
creasing, pinning, pressing. 

Exhibit showing use of gauges, pins, 
tape measure, ruler. 

Objective 9—The ability to do several 
particular processes — plain seam, 
straight hem. 

Mounted sample of plain seam, straight 
hem, curved hem, ete. 

Objective 10—Habits of good work in 
the clothing laboratory. 

Pictures showing students practicing 
good laboratory habits. 

Note: When possible, illustrative materia! 
showing standards for processes should 
be set up by exhibiting well made gar- 


When 


may be 


ments illustrating the processes. 
impossible, samples 
for bulletin 


convenience in filing. 


this is 


mounted board use and 


A Novel Bulletin Board 
The Home Economics girls of the Ha- 
verhill, New High School 
have made a novel bulletin board of grain 


Hampshire, 
sacks. The sacks were washed, pressed 
and then tacked onto wooden frames. 

Each week two class members are re- 
sponsible for displaying clippings, stu- 
dents’ diagrams, pictures or other infor- 
mation pertaining to the class study of 
that week. 

The studying “Home” 
showed a great deal of interest in a scrap 
book. The cover of this book was made 
by two girls appointed by the class. A 


class the has 


little house with smoke coming from the 
chimney was silhouetted against a con- 
trasting color. Whenever any member of 
the group finds a poem, or short article 
pertaining to the “home,” she reads it to 
the class and, if approved, she pastes or 
copies it into the scrap book. This device 
has contributed to the cooperative atti- 
tude of the entire class—From The Melt- 
ing Pot. 


A Costume Parade Program 

At the annual Alton High School fair, 
the Home Economics girls took charge of 
half of the program. 
the 
main feature of the program, consisted of 


A “Costume Parade” which was 
several episodes. 

In the “Morning Parade” one girl wore 
a silk dress, high heeled shoes and jew- 
elry; in contrast, other girls wore low 


heeled shoes, plain, attractive cotton 


dresses, and clean aprons. Each girl car- 
ried a cooking utensil to make the scene 
more realistic. 

The “School fol- 
lowed. Examples of good and poor se- 
clothes 


Girls of America” 


lection of school were shown. 


These girls appeared carrying books and 





length and how to lengthen or shorten 





lunch boxes and singing the familiar 
t=) 5 

“School Days.” 

The “Outdoor Girl” presented cos- 


tumes suited to various sports such as 
tennis, hiking, skiing, riding and _ basket- 
ball. 

The “Street Scene” stressed suits and 
dark simple outer garments as the correct 
types of clothing for street wear. 

Other scenes included an afternoon tea, 
a colorful evening party and a display of 
old fashioned costumes. 

Each scene was introduced by a speaker 
who explained to the audience the out- 
bad the 
Appropriate music ac- 


standing good and points of 
dresses exhibited. 
companied each scene.—New Hampshire 


H. E. News-letier. 


Cold Storage Lockers—A 
New Way to Keep Food 


Individual lockers in cold storage plants 
is the latest suggestion for keeping fresh 
fruits, vegetables and meats on hand the 
year round. The idea already is in use 
in many places—particularly in the South 
and West—but 
adapted to the mutual 


more widely 
both 
cold storage operators and householders, 


S. Department of Ag- 


could be 
benefit of 


according to the U. 


riculture. 
The lockers, of heavy wire screen so 
that cold air may circulate freely, are 


kept at a temperature of around zero (F.) 
Such temperatures are re- 
They 


or five above. 
ferred to as “freezing storage.” 
preserve the quality of stored products 
and prevent rapid increase of spoilage 
organisms. Each locker opens to its own 
key and is accessible at all times to the 
renter. The rent usually amounts to only 
a few cents a day. The lockers may be 
of any size, but usually have a capacity 
of from 15 to 30 cubic feet. 

Many cold storage houses, ice compa- 
nies and ice cream factories do not use 
their cold storage machinery to capacity. 
These plants may add to their profits by 
cold 


building and renting lockers in a 


storage room. Many already are doing so. 

The plan is of special benefit to farm- 
ers and others who produce their own 
fruit, vegetables and meat, or to those 
who want to lay in supplies when they 
Meat should be 
chilled and cut into portions convenient 


are plentiful and cheap. 


for handling and then wrapped in parch- 
Vegetables and 
stored in 5 to 10-pound containers—pref- 


ment paper. fruits are 


erably airtight. These packages should be 
labeled for easy identification. 

Some of the common vegetables which 
have proved adaptable te freezing storage 
are peas, string beans, lima beans, broccoli, 
cauliflower and sweet corn. 

Berries, cherries, apricots, peaches and 
plums may be stored either with or with- 
out sugar, but preferably in a syrup. 


(Continued on page 240) 
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Can you afford 





















ANT something new and interesting for your 
next class lesson on cake? 


Check over with your pupils the costs of the 





iS 
t- . - materials required to make a large white cake— 
to ta e H 1S S wit shortening, sugar, milk, flavoring, flour and eggs. 
id _ . : 
, hen call their attention to the modest amount 
4 : . . 
of baking powder needed—3 teaspoons. Check the 
. dou btful cost of that much Royal Baking Powder and you 
vf find it actually amounts to on/y /¢/ 
That’s a pretty small amount to pay for cake of 
ee o . ~ ? - 
i perfect texture... for the fluffy tenderness, finer 
t- a ll FS OW er flavor and unequaled wholesomeness you know 
e Royal always gives. 
‘ ‘ Cream of Tartar is the secret of this fine quality 
: hen reliable Royal costs so little? ing P , 
wnen reiiaovie Oya COSUS SO LULLLE € that has made Royal Baking Powder the standard 
for over 65 years. A pure fruit product from ripe 
LS 
h 
1e ‘ 
e 
h 
" 
h 
S, 
0 
e 
) 
y 
S 
e 
n 
c 
y i % 
= eg 
y 2 x” 
~ 
y 
d SS 
). 
n . —* , grapes, Cream of Tartar is the finest baking pow- 
: Approximate costs* of ingredients der ingredient 
or a Delicious Big White Cake , - 
/ f e For uniform results, use Royal in your classes. 
: ID iss etiaiaineancineee 9% And show your pupils that for fine home baking 
. . 
1 CUP GUGAF ..--- 2s seeeereeeeecereecrees whey it pays to use the best baking powder—Royal. 
- ’ 3 CABS 0. cc ccccccceccccccccesccscssvccees 9%e ; 
. ? prt se NEE OSA SEDN FREE...to Teachers! New Cook Book. Attrac- 
- ame a wi ER ah aaa ae tive illustrations. Basic recipes, hints on handling doughs 
€ 3 seinen Roget Sabine Powder : : : i : * le and batters, common causes of failures and other valuable 
ee 30" helps for teachers. Mail coupon. 
n ROYAL BAKING POWDER, Product of Standard Brands Incor- 
e *These costs vary, of course, according to — porated, 691 Washington Street, New York City, Dept. 167. 
: season and locality. ha 4 \\ Please send—free—the new illustrated Royal Cook Book. 
’ < “ a 
ew) \ Name 
se ——— \ ¢ 
: _ ot a 
a Royal is the only nationally dis- tii A Chin & Seats 
tributed baking powder made with EZ a ‘ 
). Cream of Tartar, a natural fruit School 
product derived from grapes. Copyright, 1935, by Standard Brands Incorporated 
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Vegetables the 


by 
W. Viele 


HE early Romans were familiar with 

beans, peas, carrots, cabbage, cauli- 

flower, lettuce, and most of the other 
vegetables we serve on our modern tables. 
Many of the illustrious families of an- 
cient Rome indicated their for 
humble garden vegetables by borrowing 
the names of various leguminous plants. 
Thus the renowned name of Fabius was 
taken from faba, the Latin for beans; 
Lentulus from lenticula, the word for 
lentils, and Cicero from cicer arietinum, 
Cicero, indeed, to 


Frances 


respect 


ordinary garden peas. 
judge from early anecdote, was no ordi- 
One day, are 


nary vegetable fan. 
told, the famous orator refused to eat his 
favorite concoction of lampreys and 
oysters in order to partake of a mess of 


we 


beet roots. 

Roman twentieth century 
housewives, different 
methods of preserving vegetables, so they 
might be had in season and out. The 
finest heads of asparagus were dried and 
then cooked in boiling water when 
wanted. Gourds, a favorite vegetable of 
the Romans, were cut in pieces, strung on 
a cord and dried in the open. Later they 
were smoked. When needed for use, the 
gourds were washed and stewed with 
fowl and herbs, such as mint, parsley, 
cummin and 


cooks, like 


experimented on 


pennyroyal, pepper, seeds 
many other spicy ingredients. Apicius, one 
of the most outstanding culinary experts 
of his day, found a way of preserving 
vegetables by choosing them before over 
ripe, placing them in a pitch covered ves- 
sel and tightly sealing them. 

To Pliny the Elder, lively first century 
historian and naturalist, we owe much of 
early vegetables and 
Of 


our knowledge of 
how they were prepared. 
remarks: 


beans he 


“The bean is the first leguminous plant. 


that is sown; that being done before the 
setting of the Vergiliae, in order that it 
may pass the winter in the ground. Virgil 
that it should be 
spring, according to the usage of the parts 
of Italy near the Padus; but most people 


recommends sown in 


prefer the bean that has been sown early 
to that of only three months’ growth; for, 
in the former case, the pods as well as 
the stalk afford a most agreeable fodder 
for cattle.” 

Lomentum, a kind of bean meal, some- 


times was mixed with ordinary flour in 


order to add weight to the loaves of 
bread. 

“Beans are eaten mostly with other 
food,” writes Pliny, “but it is generally 
thought that they dull the senses and 
cause sleepless nights attended: with 


dreams.” 
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Romans Ate 


Perhaps this evil reputation led many 
Romans to associate the innocent bean with 
death. The souls of the departed were 
said to lurk within the bean. On the 
other hand, the much maligned bean was 
eaten with relish by many enthusiasts and 
was offered in sacrifice to Apollo, god of 
light. 

The lowly turnip was much enjoyed 
by both Greeks and Romans. Certain 
historical records lead us to believe that 
this vegetable originally was brought to 
from Gaul and other northern 
The Romans ate their turnips 


Rome 
provinces. 
boiled and seasoned with a curious mix- 
ture of rue, cummin, honey, 
boiled grapes, vinegar and oil. 

A story is told that cabbage, which was 
held in esteem by the Emperor Tiberius 
and other Romans of rank, is responsible 
for our knowledge of the principle of 


benzoin, 


distillation. According to an old anecdote 
a physician once was called away from 
his meal of steaming cabbage. He hur- 
ridly placed an inverted dish over his 


plate in order to keep the vegetable hot. 
When the physician returned home some 
time later, he lifted the upper dish and 
noticed that the inside was covered with 
moisture. this circumstance he 
worked out the theory of distillation. 
Cabbage frequently was boiled and sea- 
soned with spices in much the same man- 
ner as turnips. Sometimes almond flour 
and raisins were added to give flavor. 
Cabbage was popular as a panacea for 
plague, colic and other diseases. Cato, 
who fed this vegetable to all his family, 
declared it responsible for his country- 


From 


men’s ability to exist without the services 
of the physicians, who had been expelled 
from Rome. 

Although the Romans knew nothing 
about vitamins, they ate freely of lettuce, 
carrots, onions and and credited 
all these vegetables with highly medicinal 


beets, 


virtues. Lettuce was prescribed for 
dropsy, insomnia, tooth ache and open 
wounds. The Emperor Augustus was 


said to have recovered from hypochondria 
through the abundant eating of lettuce. 
Apicius prepared this vegetable by boil- 
ing it with onions, mixing it with parsley 
mint, pepper and alisander and 


serving it with gravy, oil and wine. 


sceds, 


Carrots in salad are far from a mod- 
ern dietary fad. The Romans served them 
so, seasoned with salt, vinegar and oil. 

Onions appeared on Roman tables in 
many guises, both plain and in combina- 
tion with other vegetables. Onions with 
nothing else were considered poor fare, 
fit only for humble folk. When mixed 
with all kinds of herbs and boiled in 
water thickened with cullis, oil and wine, 
they made a sort of soup much favored 
by Apicius. 








Pliny grows eloquent on the subject of 


the medicinal value of beets. Besides 
their many medicinal uses, beets were 
considered a delicate article of food. A 
kind of beet stew, popular among Roman 
voluptuaries, was made according to the 
following recipe: 

“When you have boiled beet in water 
until it is tender, add a pulp of leeks, some 
coriander and cummin carefully 
combined with flour and sun-made wine; 
place these different ingredients in a 
saucepan, and add gravy, oil and vinegar.” 

More than twenty centuries ago mush- 
rooms were numbered among the choicest 
of vegetables. Pliny considered them one 
of the wonders of nature, and called them 
an imperfection of the earth because they 
sprang into being by neither setting nor 
sowing. 

Roman epicures dressed mushrooms 
with their own hands, so they might lose 
none of the enjoyment of the odour. 
Mushrooms, although looked upon with 
considerable distrust after Agrippina suc- 
ceeded in poisoning the Emperor Claudius 
with them, nevertheless were eaten with 
caution. Lily myrtle leaves 
crushed and drunk in wine, nettle seed, 
leeks and radishes all were taken as anti- 


seed, 


roots or 


dotes against this dangerous food of 
which wary Horace writes: 
“". . Pratensibus optima fungis 


Natura est: alits male creditur.” 
(“The meadow mushrooms are in kind the 
best : 
It is but ill trusting to any of the rest.”) 


Cold Storage Lockers For Food 
(Continued from page 238) 


Fruits usually are not treated with heat, 
except where peeling is done by steam. 
Light-colored fruits may be heated just 
enough to take away the raw taste and 
stop the tendency to browning before 
freezing. Much of the fresh quality of 
frozen pack fruits is lost by such treat- 
ment, but it is preferred by many persons. 

Promptness in storing packaged prod- 
ucts at freezing temperatures cannot be 
overemphasized. Also, only products of 
good quality should go into freezing stor- 
age. Freezing cannot improve the quality 
of overripe fruits or vegetables. Frozen 
pack products are best if consumed im- 
mediately upon coming from storage, but 
they may be held 36 to 48 hours in tem- 
peratures of 30 to 40 degrees. A shorter 
time is required for cooking vegetables 
and fruits after freezing than before. 
Much of the freshness is lost if they are 
cooked too long. 

Those who have made use of freezing 
storage by the individual locker method 
have found that experimental freezing of 
untried products on a small scale and by 
different methods is in deter- 
mining which methods are suited to indi- 
vidual tastes and which give best results. 
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VACUUM 


PACKED 


COFFEE? 


You often hear the question: 


How soon does coffee begin to 
lose its freshness and flavor 
after roasting? 


The answer is, of course, im- 
mediately. And the reason 
is this: 


When green coffee is roasted 
the flavor oil is developed. 
This oil is volatile, and unless 
it is confined in a sealed con- 
tainer, it evaporates rapidly, 
causing loss of flavor. Oxygen 
in the air also affects coffee— 
as it does butter, cream and 
many other products—caus- 
ing a stale taste. 


Research, conducted on coffee 
over a period of years at Co- 
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lumbia University, shows that 
when coffee is exposed to air 
for as little as 24 hours after 
roasting and grinding, much 
of the flavor has been lost. And 
that in 7 days, flavor loss can 
be as high as 50 per cent. No 
ordinary method of packing 
coffee will prevent this loss 
of flavor. 


The vacuum can is the only 










container that seals coffee in a 


vacuum—locking flavor in— 
locking air out. It is the only 
method that prevents the 
flavor oil from evaporating— 
that prevents air from com- 
ing in contact with coffee. 
That’s why vacuum - packed 
coffee is fresh coffee no mat- 
ter how long you buy it after 


roasting. 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY Qi 





Name. 


“WHAT'S IN A CAN OF FRUITS..? VEGETABLES..? FISH..?” 
A booklet about 15 leading products — detailed description of 
grades, styles, food values, etc. To secure such data elsewhere 
would require search of many sources. Mail coupon to American 
Can Company, 230 Park Avenue, New York. 





Address 





City 


State. P-85 
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Making Edam Cheese 


Edna E. von Berge 


Kiser Jr.-Sr. High School 
Dayton, Ohio 


Nowadays, whenever 1 see cheese, I 
think of robust, red-faced, smiling house- 
wives; lowing herds of cattle grazing in 
soft, green-carpeted pastures; brightly 
polished copper kettles; and clumsy 
wooden shoes perched upon a doorstep; 
jor I have seen the cheese making in a 
quaint and picturesque Holland village. 

\ well versed guide took me by ferry 
and street car to the farm town of Broek, 
close to Amsterdam, Holland. He was 
the father of a home economics teacher, 
and knowing what was most apt to be of 
special interest to another home eco- 
nomics teacher, he took particular pains 
to explain everything in detail. 

During the summer months, the cows 
remain in the pastures, even at night, and 
are only brought back to their stalls late 
in the fall when the weather becomes cold 
and damp. Housewives vie with one an- 
other in the cleanliness of their stables as 
well as their living quarters. In struc- 
ture, the homes are all similar, with huge 
sloping tile roofs covering home and barn 
which are all in one. 

When the stalls are not in use during 
the summer months, clean sand covers the 
stall floor, and fancy designs are care- 
fully worked into the top. Heavy rope- 
like carpeting is stretched along the floor 
outside of the stables, and there shiny 
copper and brass kettles are on display. 
An array of delft blue dishes brightens 
up the somber back walls of the stalls. 
Everything is immaculate and clean smell- 
ing. During the winter, however, when 
the cows once more occupy the stalls, the 
dishes are removed, and straw replaces 
the designed sand floor. The family quar- 
ters lead off from the front part of the 
barn, the stalls are’ built along one side 
from front to back, the cheese making 
space is in the rear, and all the hay is 
stacked high under the roof in the center 
of the building, surrounded by black 
painted clap-board walls. And this is the 
setting for the making of Edam cheese. 

The process of cheese making in private 
homes is quite primitive, different from 
the factory method, but intensely inter- 
esting. After the farmer brings the 
slightly warmed milk from the cows still 
out in the pasture, it is allowed to cool 
and is then heated in a huge vat to 84 
degrees Fahrenheit. Renin is added at 
this stage, and the thickening milk is then 
stirred with huge cheese knives. It is 
then allowed to set. After one half hour 
the curd sinks and the whey is skimmed 
from the top and fed to the pigs. 

The thickened curd is placed in round 
wooden tubs that are pierced at the bot- 
tom with good sized holes in order to 
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permit the remaining whey to flow out. A 
rounded lid over the top of this rounded 
tub, kept under heavy pressure for six 
hours, gives the cheese its roundness and 
firmness. After this shaping and pressing, 
the molded cheese is transferred to a 
iarge salt box for a period of four days, 
and turned each day so that the salt 
thoroughly flavors each part of the cheese. 

For four weeks then, it dries on a 
wooden shelf, rounded out at intervals 
in the same shape as the cheese, so that 
it firmly fits into place and does not roll 
from the shelf. At the end of this pe- 
riod the cheese is ready for use as a 
young cheese, though the flavor, of course, 
is not as mellow as that of the older 
cheese which ripens three, four or even 
six months. It requires five to six gal- 
lons of milk for only one pound of 
pineapple-marked 


cheese. The fancy 
Edam cheese goes through the same proc- 
ess as the plain rounds of cheese just de- 
scribed, but are dried in pineapple-shaped 
nets and hung up to dry. 

After witnessing the making of this 
wholesome cheese, is it any wonder that 
my appreciation of it has increased ? 





Personals 


Miss Gladys Winegar, formerly in- 
structor in textiles and clothing at the 
University of Nebraska, has_ recently 
joined the Byron G. Moon Company Ad- 
vertising Agency as editor of Textiles 
Education Bureau, a service of that com- 
pany. 

In addition to her work at the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, Miss Winegar taught 
textiles and clothing at Michigan State 
College and in both places used _ stores 
and manufacturing concerns as_labora- 
tories where students could put the theo- 
ries of merchandising into effect. 

She has been, for some time, clothing 
advisor for the Illinois Emergency Relief 
Commission, where she assisted in work- 
ing out individual clothing budgets based 
on local needs for each county in the 
state. 

Miss Ada Bessie Swann, formerly di- 
rector of home economics for the Public 
Service of New Jersey, has been appointed 
by the Woman’s Home Companion to 
organize and head a home-making depart- 
ment for that magazine. 








Exhibit on Enrichment of Family Life 


An exhibit on enrichment of family life 
was planned as part of the program at a 
recent meeting of the Michigan Congress 
of Parents and Teachers held in Bay 
City, Michigan. Each district presented 
exhibits from its rural and urban associa- 
tions as it was felt that this method would 
do more to encourage home activities. In 
speaking of the exhibit in the Newsletter 
of the Michigan Home Economics Associ- 
ation, Ruth Freegard, chairman of the 
Michigan Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers mentions the following groups of ex- 
hibits as being suitable for such a pro- 


gram: 


Group I—Hobbies and crafts of the 
family or of individuals, which contribute 
to family life. Examples: Gardening, 
painting, drawing, etching, photography, 
designing and making quilts and hooked 
rugs, clay modeling, and splatter-work. 


Group I]—Cooperative home improve- 
ment. Father, mother and children have 
respective jobs in refurbishing, renovating 
and remodeling the home. Before and 
after snapshots would be highly desirable. 
Example: Recaning and _ refinishing old 
chairs. 

Group I1[—Community services of the 
family. Stress pictures or outlines of 
social service work or other community 
services where several members of a fam- 
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ily work together for the community. 
Example: Reports on Christmas baskets, 
gifts made, etc. 


Group I1V—“Intangibles made graphic.” 
Show by snapshots, posters, lists, charts, 
typewritten stories what families are do- 
ing together in reading aloud, singing, 
family orchestras, hikes, happy conversa- 
tion, hospitality. 


The above suggestions offer a wonder- 
ful opportunity to home economists for 
arousing interest in home activities in 
their local communities and for closer 
cooperation with local Parent Teacher 
groups. Such an exhibit might well be 
gotten up for a state or even county meet- 
ing during the coming school year, 

The wide awake home economics 
teacher is alert to the advantages of coop- 
eration with local and state’ Parent 
Teacher Association groups but she is of- 
ten handicapped by not knowing how to 
fit her work into their needs, or how to 
suggest something that will be stimulat- 
ing and appropriate. That cooperation is 
timely is well shown by many excellent 
programs already being worked out, and 
by the joint meeting of the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers and_ the 
American Home Economics Association 
at the recent annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Home Economics Association in 
Chicago. 





ma 


bor 





Recent Books 
and Pamphlets 


An Introduction to Human Physiology, 
by Lathan A. Crandall. W. B. Saunders 
Company, Philadelphia, 1934. $2.00. 

A course in physiology given to the 
student nurses at Passavant Memorial 
Hospital is the basis of this book. Giv- 
ing the course at first from notes, the 
author later developed a text which was 
mimeographed and used in that form 
for a year. The revisions and additions 
which the year showed would be ad- 
visable were made and the text printed 
in book form. The text is technical, but 
simply written and practical. It is not 
intended for the high school student, 
but should make a useful text for first- 
year college work.—M. E. B. 

Money Management for Households, 
published by Household Finance Corpora- 
tion, Chicago, Illinois. Issued free of 
charge. 

A well planned booklet on budget mak- 
ing for the family, with simple charts that 
emphasize important points very clearly, 
and show how to work out a spending 
plan for the whole year. It is less dry 
and more human than most budget sug- 
gestions we have seen, and for that rea- 
son should fit more readily into studies on 
budget making or actual family practice: 
Each booklet account 
that 
months’ expenditures with a clear expla- 


contains an sheet 


carries space for recording six 


nation of its use. 

Quality Guides wn Buying Household 
Blankets, by Bess M. Viemont and Mar- 
garet B. Hays, Division of Textiles and 
Clothing, Bureau of Home Economics, 
Leaflet 111, U. S. Department of 
culture, Washington, D. C. 

This is the third leaflet published in a 


Agri- 


5 cents. 


serics of quality guides to help the con- 
sumer in her purchasing and represents 
the findings of a test made by the Bureau 
of Home Economics of twenty-two house- 
hold blankets representative of the vari- 
ous kinds 
mail-order houses. 


retail and by 
The leaflet points out 


the guides considered most helpful in aid- 


sold in stores 


ing consumers to avoid inferior products 
and choose good quality blankets that will 
be durable, warm and light. 

Summaries of Studies on the Economi 
Status of Women, Bulletin 134, The Wo- 
man’s Bureau, U. S. Department of La- 
bor, Washington, D. C. 

\ list of selected references on the eco 
nomic status of women with summaries 
of the findings in certain studies, compiled 
by the American Association of Univer- 
sity Women. 

Preparations for the Business Field of 
Home Economics, by Genevieve A. Cal- 
lahan. Published by the Home Economics 


in Business Group of the San Francisco 
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Bay Section, California. Copies may be 
obtained from American Home Economics 
Association Mills Building, Washington, 
D. C. 10 cents. 

The new home economics graduate and 
the teacher who is desirous of entering 
the business field of home economics will 
find this little book most helpful in that 
it discusses the present and future oppor- 
tunities and the qualifications and training 
necessary to enter it. It represents ideas 
gathered from home economists who have 
field 
and is, so far as we know, the first at- 


become prominent in the business 


tempt to gather together and present in 
one piece suggestions and advice that will 
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DOUBLE 
No. 139. 


ime 


answer most of the questions constantly 
asked by girls who are looking toward 
Edu- 


cational advertising, research, radio, edi- 


commercial home economics work. 


torial work, writing, advertising, club, tea 
room and restaurant management, execu- 
tive and managerial positions, textile re- 
search and selling are among the types of 
work discussed. 

The Hose We Buy, 
Committee, Ohio 


Ind Wear. Stand- 
Home Eco- 


15 cents single copy; 


ardization 
nomics Association. 
10 cents in lots of 12 or more. 

The 


search 


results of a study in hosiery re- 
carried on at the University of 


Cincinnati. 
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IDEAL UTENSILS 


for better results in class work 


* 


A message to teachers, from Margaret Mitchell, 


Director of the 


Of course they’re made in other sizes, 
but these are the choice of many teachers. 
They are made of extra hard, strong sheet 
Aluminum. 


Because “Wear-Ever” Aluminum con- 
ducts heat three times faster than other 
metals used for cooking utensils, the heat 
travels quickly away from hot spots 
evening up cooking heat so that chances 
of burning or scorching are reduced to a 


“Wear-Ever” 


Test Kitchen. 


tninimum. Puddings or cakes brown 


more uniformly, too. 


These Aluminum utensils can’t break, 
can’t rust. are easier to clean and to keep 
clean. Have you our catalog showing 
these and other utensil equipment for 
your class room? If not, write me and 
I'll be glad to mail it. Margaret Mitchell, 
The Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co., New 
Kensington, Pa. 





“Wear-Ever’” 


EXTRA HARD, THICK SHEET ALUMINUM 

















LEG OF LAMB AND 
LOIN OF PORK 


Here’s a tip! Sprinkle a heaping teaspoonful 
of Bell’s Seasoning over the leg of lamb or 
loin of pork before roasting. This adds the 
chef's touch—gives a new spicy flavor to the 
meat. Use Bell's Seasoning in the stuffing 
of meats of all kinds—flesh, fish or fowl— | 
and in soups, stews and casserole dishes. A 
household necessity that three generations of 
fine cooks have used. Made of pure sweet | 
herbs and spices carefully blended under a 
proven formula. Endorsed by Good House- 
keeping, Modern Priscilla, Tribune Institute 
and the International Cooks and Pastry Cooks | 
Association. And have you tried the new | 
Bell’s Prepared Dressing for stuffing poultry, | 

This is a modern dressing. | 
Requires no mixing, no cooking. You just 
add water and it’s ready to use. And it’s 
a good old-fashioned dressing, too, because it 
is flavored with Bell’s Famous Seasoning, and 
made with toasted bread crumbs. It’s a time- 
saver without sacrifice of goodness. Costs 
only 15¢ a package (Bell’s Seasoning, 10c). 
Send for free recipe booklet of Cooking 
Secrets. Write, Wm. G. Bell Co., Dept. G-8, 
189 State St., Boston, Mass. 


meat and fish? 
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SEWING ROOM 
SUPPLIES 
Pinking Machines 


and Shears 
Threads Needles 


Dress Forms and Skirt Gauges 
Pins and Many 








$550 






Complete Other Items 

with Send for Price List 
Cutter 

F.O.B. BREWER SEWING SUPPLIES CO. 
‘Chicago 300 W. Adams $1. Chieago, Ill. 
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Home Economics Clubs 


(Continued from page 235) 


States; 154 clubs responded. She found, 
“That 124 or 80% of these clubs were 
open to all home economics students.” 
At that time only four clubs were open 
“Thirty of the clubs reporting 
had restrictions relating to majors in home 


to boys. 


economics or scholarship. One club re- 


| quired one term of home economics, an- 
| other limited to girls who are taking or 


. Three 
clubs reported automatic membership, any- 


have taken home economics. 


one taking home economics becoming a 
member.” The avoidance of exclusive- 
ness” seemed to be an aim of all the 
Miss Stark made the statement 
that she felt it unwise to limit the mem- 
bership since the personal development of 


| each individual girl was one of the most 


important features of these clubs. 

There are three types””-” of student 
home economics clubs at present in high 
high girls, junior high 
girls, and boys’ home economics clubs. In 
some cases, the boys are organized sepa- 
rately, and in others in connection with 
the senior high girls’ club. The boys are 
rather a recent addition, but one which 
has succeeded in spurring the girls on to 
greater activity. 


school—senior 


Aside from these types of clubs, there 
are the Four-H clubs with which most 
rural communities are quite familiar, and 
another which has just been organized 
the past year—The Future Homemakers 
Association." The latter is open only to 
girls taking Vocational Home Economics. 
It is not yet a national organization. 
Three states—Ohio, Missouri, and Ala- 
bama—have been quite prominent in this 
type of club work. These clubs may unite 
with the state and national Student Club 
organization if they so desire. 

There are five degrees of membership 
based upon achievement. These degrees 
are: 1. Little Women, 2. Fireside Circle, 
3. Future Homemakers of (name of high 
school), 4. Future Homemakers of (name 
of state), 5. Future Homemakers of 
America. (Number 5 is the recom- 
mendation of the American Vocational 
Association committee !f a national or- 
ganization develops.) Copies of the con- 
stitution and initiation service may be se- 
cured in mimeograph form by writing 
Mrs. Ella Moore Detheray, State Super- 
visor of Home Economics, Missouri. 
teachers who are interested in 
organizing Student Home Economics 
Clubs have asked for information on the 
number of meetings per month, the types 
of topics discussed, and questions con- 
cerning the initiation ceremony.” Many 
of these answers must be governed by 
Two meetings per month is 


Many 


local needs. 


the average, one business and one social 
meeting, 


The Student Club Division of 
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the National Home Economics Associa- 
tion selects the topics for the yearly pro- 
gram through a committee appointed for 
that purpose. Individual clubs usually in- 
terpret this program in the light of their 
ewn individual needs. The Journal of 
Home Economics for March, 1928,” gives 
suggestions as to types of programs. The 
author makes the suggestion that each 
club select a central theme of their own 
for the year. 

Several clubs have found the study of 
home economics in other lands quite fas- 
cinating. Miss Katherine Bazore,*” 
the University of Hawaii, Honolulu, 
writes that they have found this plan very 
successful. She states that the population 
of their college is composed mainly of 
Japanese, Chinese, Filipino, Caucasian, 
and Hawaiian population which is a local 
reason for the interest in this type of 
program. The Junior High Club of Sara- 
toga Springs, New York,” decided to 
study the girls of different lands, learning 
something of such things as national dress, 
daily life, customs and food. The girls of 
Bedford (Ohio) High School look for- 
ward each year to similar part of the 
program. 


of 


The boys’ food classes in Bedford, 
Ohio,” followed the same club organiza- 
tion as that of the girls with officers of 
their own class which they sent to the 
Home Economics Council meetings. Their 
program was of a different nature as they 
were more interested in the discussion of 
training diets and color selection of boys’ 
clothing. The social activities were joint 
affairs. 

In a Bachelors’ Club” at Ava, Missouri, 
the boys defined in their constitution the 
purpose of their club was “to study the 
problems of home economics that are of 
interest to men.” These boys studied food, 
clothing, and cookery in camp after 
school. It was considered as an “outside 
activity” and not as a class. 

In conclusion let us review briefly the 
values of Home Economics Clubs in the 
light of our educational philosophy. They 
are of value because 

1. They aid in the teaching of citizen- 
ship by furnishing lifelike situations. The 
organization of the club and the com- 
pletion of the planned programs gives 
every student in the club valuable expe- 
rience. 

2. They grow out of the curriculum and 
back into the curriculum, thereby making 
the home economics course a completely 
rounded one through club activities. Club 
work gives a chance for actual experi- 
ence to work out ideas formulated in the 
class room. 

3. They furnish the opportunity for the 
creating of individuality in each member. 

4. They are a solution of the leisure 
time problem. Students interested in cre- 
ative activities are not the ones who have 
time to be trouble makers and at the 
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same time they are learning to use their 
leisure time in profitable activity which 
will be of value to them in later life. 

5. Since a part of the yearly program 
is devoted to the study of vocations, club 
activity furnishes a students 
“finding themselves.” 

6. The moral virtues of 
others, generosity, “do unto others as you 


means of 
kindness to 


would have them do unto you,” etc., are 
learned and applied in the social service 
work which is a part of every club pro- 
gram. 

7. They serve the school in many ways. 
They take charge of lunch rooms, run 
“clean up” campaigns, take charge of as- 
semblies, create better standards of dress 


and use of cosmetics, and as a unit back 
school spirit. 

8. They tie up the school, home eco- 
nomics, and the community through local 
exhibits, dinners, and joint meetings with 
the P. T. A. 

9. The programs are of educational 


value to the club and to the school as a 
whole. 

10. The officers the 
members learn to budget and finance club 
affairs. This is valuable training. 

11. Co-operation, one of the aims of 
these clubs, is accomplished through these 


and committee 


club programs. 
12. The development of closer relation- 
ship between teacher and pupil is a direct 


result of club activities. A teacher must 
meet a pupil in a social atmosphere to 
fully appreciate his or her qualities, and 
the same is true of the student. 

13. Students are taught to follow the 
leader and to co-operate as well as learn 
to assume leadership. 
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Adult Education Projects 


Adult education projects are being un- 
dertaken in many cities all over the coun- 
try, with the largest project, both in scope 
of program as well as in numbers 
reached, in Des Moines, Iowa. The pro- 
gram is a five-year one, financed by the 
Carnegie Corporation, but under the im- 
mediate direction of the superintendent 
of schools. 

Forums of three kinds are held accord- 
ing to a recent report: (1) City-wide 
forums lead by eminent speakers who 
come in for a single night. (2) Forums 
held in various city high schools by lead- 
ers who come to the city for a period 
from three to six weeks, and (3) Neigh- 
borhood forums held in the grade school 
buildings of the city by leaders who are 
engaged for at least a semester. In all, 
twenty forums a week are held, covering 
political, cultural 
subjects. 


social, economic and 
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ALWAYS ASK FOR ARM 
& HAMMER OR COW 
BRAND BAKING SODA 
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shortening 


wy tested recipes: number 20 


we SOUR MILK CHOCOLATE CAKE 


2 cups sifted pastry flour 
1 teaspoon Arm & Hammer 
or Cow Brand Baking Soda 
\4 teaspoon salt 
\% cup butter or other 


1 cup sugar 

2 eggs, well beaten 

2 squares (2 ounces) 
unsweetened chocolate, 
melted and cooled 

1 cup sour milk 


1 teaspoon vanilla ° ) 


Sift flour once, measure, add baking soda and salt and sift together three 
times. Work butter with spoon until creamy. Add sugar gradually, beat- 
ing after each addition until light and fluffy. Add eggs and chocolate. 
Add flour alternately with milk, a small amount at a time, beating until 
smocth after each addition. Add 
layer tins and bake in moderate oven (350° F.) 35 minutes. Frost with 
Soft Chocolate Frosting. 

All measurements are level. 


vanilla. Turn into two greased 8” 
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PLEASE SEND ME FREE BOOK \ 
DESCRIBING USES OF BAKING SODA Z)\ 
ALSO A SET OF COLORED B)RD CARDS 


(PLEASE PRINT NAME AND ADDRESS 
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‘S.2 STANDARD? \ 


Mail the Coupon 
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Consumer Education 
(Continued from page 227) 

April. 

The chief functions of the Advisory Com- 


Association Standards Council in 


mittee, says Mr. Agnew, will be to see 
that the consumer and distributor points 
of view are adequately taken care of 
structure 
Standards 


through the whole committee 


and work of the American 
It will enlist the active co- 
operation of the groups concerned; help 
to plan programs in such a way as to 
make the most effective use of means 


Association. 


available; and facilitate the selection and 
setting up of a few very carefully chosen 
projects to start the work. 


The Committee on Certification and La- | 


beling of the Board of Directors of Amer- 
ican Standards Association has expressed 
the opinion that this subject is an impor- 
tant and far reaching one. And with 
good reason—probably no single factor is 
more important in connection with efforts 


to protect the consumer than proper la- 


beling or tagging of merchandise. The | 


consumer is seeking information, and 
there is no safer way to assure her that 
she is getting her money’s worth than 


through facts at the point of sale. 





new way to use 


PEP! 





YW? 
TESTED 








PEP Date Muffins 


2 tablespoons shortening 

4, cup sugar 

1 egg 

1 cup Kellogg’s PEP 

1 cup sour milk 

14 cups flour 

44 teaspoon soda 

1% teaspoons baking powder 
44 teaspoon salt 

1 cup dates (cut fine) 


Cream shortening and sugar together; 
add egg and beat thoroughly. Add PEP 
and milk. Sift dry ingredients; add 
dates and mix so that each date 
is coated. Add to first mixture, 
stirring only until flour disap- 
pears. Bake in greased muffin tins 
in moderate oven (400° F.) for 25 
minutes. Yield: 12 large muffins. 















MUFFINS in which dates and 
Kellogg’s PEP Bran Flakes are 


| 


essential ingredients are sur-_ 


prisingly good. The combina- 
tion of flavor and texture is not 
only delicious to the taste but 
there is a wholesome quality 


thatismostdesirablein muffins. | 


By themselves, Kellogg’s 
PEP Bran Flakes are preferred 
by active people. Packed with 


nourishment. With just enough | 


bran to be mildly laxative. A 
genuine bran flake—labeled 
in accordance with the new 


ruling of the U.S. Food and | 


Drug Administration. 


Try the recipe on this page. 
Other recipes and menus on 
request. Home Eco- 
nomics Depart- 
ment A-8, Kellogg 
Company, Battle 
Creek, Mich. 


| 











EDUCATIONAL HELPS 





SUNKIST FOOD BULLETINS 


A series of six lesson leaflets furnished 
in quantity for class distribution to 
home economics classes. Citrus fruit 
recipes and topical matter on place of 
citrus fruits in the well balanced menu. 
Two diet booklets, “Fruits That Help 
Keep the Body Vigorous,” and ‘‘World’s 
New Dental Story,” will also be sent. 


Dept. H. E., California Fruit Growers 
Exchange, Box 530, Station C, 


Les Angeles California 





A SERIES OF LESSON PLANS 


Valuable to both teachers and students. 


Teachers’ Outline for a Domestic 
Science Course and Lesson Plans. Learn 
about baking and from Davis Baking 
Powder, what a good baking powder 


really is. 
Home Economics Department 
R. B. DAVIS COMPANY 


38 Jackson Street Hoboken, N. J. 





HEIGHT AND WEIGHT 
CHARTS 


An approved chart for boys and girls 
showing weights for different ages and 
heights. 

A copy should be in every child’s 
hands to show them the importance 
of proper nutrition. 

Price, 5 cents a copy. In lots of 10 
or more, 2 cents each. 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
468 Fourth Ave. New York 











Send for FREE BULLETIN on 


SHRINKAGE 


EXPECTANCY 
of Fabries 
SANFORIZED-SHRUNK 40 WORTH ST. NEW YORK 








IRRADIATED! 


@ Using Carnation Milk is the easy, eco- 
nomical way to add needed “sunshine” 
vitamin D to diets. Look for the word 
“Irradiated” on the label. No increase 
in cost. 


CARNATION MILK 


“From Contented Cows” 








Dry Milk Solids (1% Fat) 
is pure wholesome, sweet milk from which 
fat and water are removed—a convenient, 
natural source of added calcium and other 
essential nutriments commonly lacking in 
American diets. Send for Bulletin 502 


about its use in institutional cooking. 






American Dry Milk Institute, Ine. 
Dept. 43, 221 N. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ulinois 
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National 4-H Club Contests 


Two contests of interest to 4-H Club members have recently 
been announced. 1—the National 4-H Club Canning Achieve- 
ment Contest, and 2—the National 4-H Club Food Prepara- 
tion Contest. County, state and national prizes will be 
awarded in each contest, in the first by the Kerr Glass Manu- 
facturing Company and in the second one by the Electrolux 
Refrigerator Company. Both contests are supervised by the 
National Committee on Boys and Girls Club Work, 431 So. 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois, and detailed information 
may. be obtained from there. 

The contests are open to all bonafide 4-H Club girls work- 
ing under the supervision of the extension service who are in 
good standing, with records up-to-date, and who are enrolled 
in a 4-H Club Canning Club or Food Preparation Club dur- 
ing 1935. 

Records of state winners and the data required on county 
winners must be submitted to the National Committee by 
November 5, 1935. A committee of not less than three state 
club leaders and a member of the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture will judge the records of state winners and determine 
the sectional winners and a national winner in each contest. 

The national award in the Food Preparation Contest is a 
$400 scholarship to be applied toward a regular four year 
course at a State Agriculture College or other approved insti- 
tution selected by the recipient. 

In the Canning Contest the national awards will consist of 
three college scholarships, one to each of the three highest 
rating sectional representatives one of $300 to the first, $200 
to the second, and $100 to the third. 


Fine Points 
(Continued from page 229) 

MRS. FUSTON: (Looking at hosiery.) Maybe I will try 
one pair of your silk stockings. Don’t give me those thin 
ones. How much are they? 

CLERK 1: Here’s a lovely pair of seven strand service 
weight hose. 

MRS. FUSTON: Well, those aren’t real thin, but they ar 
too light colored. 

CLERK: This is a nice shade. 

MRS. FUSTON: Those will do, I think. The light ones 
show mud spots. How much are they? One pair is all 
I'm _ buying. 

CLERK: Many of our customers buy two pairs just alike 
at one time. Then if a break occurs in one stocking the other 
may be worn with the other pair. It’s really a good plan. 

MRS. FUSTON: That does sound like a good idea. Well, 
I'll take the two pairs for ...., and if they don’t wear I'll 
bring them back. 


CLERK 1: I’m sure you'll be very much pleased with 
them. Epilogue 
(Betty and Gwen crossing stage together dressed tn coats 


and hats, etc.) 

GWEN: Do you realize that in just two more weeks we 
will be in the midst of our commencement activities? Well, 
I’m glad I got my clothes early. 

BETTY: And haven't they been satisfactory! I think it 
pays to be careful about one’s selections, 

Curtain 


° 
A Correction 

In the July number of Practicar Home Economics the 
article by Jessie V. Coles, “The Government and the Con- 
sumer-Buyer” carried an editorial foot-note reading, “Since 
this was written, the new Foods and Drug Bill has been 
passed by Congress.” As we go to press, the present status 
of the Copeland bill is that it passed the Senate on May 28th 
and is now in the hands of the Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee of the House. Latest press notices indicate 
that it will come up for a hearing the last week in July. 
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CRISCO 


docs not smoke 





at proper frye 
Lem perarures 


Cooking authorities no longer agree with the 
old saying that “You're ready to fry when 
the fat smokes.” Today they realize that a 
fat is actually burning and decomposing 
wKen it smokes. 


Because it does not smoke or give off un- 
pleasant odors at proper frying temperatures, 
teachers of Home Economics have found 
Crisco to be the perfect fat for deep frying 
and sauteing. . 


You can heat Crisco to 400° without fear 
of smoke. In frying, Crisco instantly seals 
the surface of foods seals in the rich, 
natural flavor and goodness . . . makes 
foods look and taste more appetizing 


makes them more wholesome. 


Have you tried Crisco? You'll find it the 
perfect shortening and cooking fat for class- 
room demonstrations and for the school 
lunchroom. 


PROCTER & GAMBLE 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 











